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Church History and Catechesis 
Presence, Growth and Future of the Church 


by George Detcuve, S. J. 
International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels’ 


I PENETRATING THROUGH HISTORY, 
INTO THE MYSTERY OF THE CHURCH 


1. There is Church History 
and Church History ! 


On my desk I have two handbooks of Church history: Boulenger’s 
higher course (Lyon, Paris, Vitte), and the second volume of the 
collection « Licht und Leben », edited by Junglas, Tillmann and 
Greven (Dusseldorf, Patmos, 1937), written by the last-named 
author concerning the Middle Ages. 

These two books have been given excellent reviews in Ow en est 
Penseignement religieux ? (Brussels, Lumen Vitae). 

Clearly written, methodical and unbiassed, writes Father Mols, about 
the first of these ; remarkable chapters (for instance the one concerning 
the internal history of Protestant and Orthodox sects) excellent im- 
plement of work with its bibliography, maps, alphabetical and chrono- 
logical tables. 


Concerning the collection « Licht und Leben » intended for the 
humanities and divided into two cycles, he writes as follows : 

First cycle. — Excellent achievement, thanks to a remarkably good 
adaptation to the concrete and imaginative mind of young adolescents. 
The book consists in a series of portraits. 

Second cycle. — The more advanced students already familiar with the 
great figures blazing the trail, will be able to study with greater profit 
the main currents of ideas which unite the heroes of these epics into 
a synthesis of history. 

Boulenger and Greven’s textbooks are therefore, both valuable 
books. Yet, how different from each other ! A mere comparison of 
the tables of contents being most suggestive, we reproduce these 


side by side. 


1. Address: 184 rue Washington, Brussels, BELGIUM. 
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The impression made by the comparison of these two indices is 
confirmed when the books are read : they represent two different 
orientations, but the oppositions should not be carried to extremes. 

In Boulenger’s manual, there is little distinction between the 
Church and the Hierarchy. Greven, on the other hand, sees the 
Church as the People of God, guided by the authorized represen- 
tatives of Jesus Christ. In this respect we can compare the period 
headings used by Boulenger (four times out of six the terminus a 
quo or ad quem is a pontificate) with the titles of Greven’s different 
sections (« New Nations », « The Church », « The Christian West », 
« The Western Civilized Community »). The paragraph on the 
« Constitution of the Church » which Boulenger places in each pe- 
riod, is also very significant : it is only concerned with the papacy 
and the episcopate. In short, if we were not afraid of causing con- 
fusion and misunderstandings, we would say : on the one hand 
an incomplete and too authoritarian conception centred on the 
hierarchy prevails ; on the other, a more complete and democratic 
idea : that of the People of God. 

This difference produces another one. If the leading men and 
highly-placed personages receive such attention on the part of the 
historian as to be almost exclusive, the «historical events » will 
eclipse the life of the community, the people’s civilization. Un- 
consciously, the importance of these events will be exaggerated, 
and the fluctuations of Christian vitality will not be given the de- 
cisive place they hold in the history of the Church. Taken to ex- 
tremes, Church history will then merge into general history. Some 
of the headings of Boulenger’s manual could lead us astray : in 
each section one or two chapters are entitled : Internal history : 
and in fact they present a few passages on the sacraments, worship 
and Christian life, but mostly they deal with heresies and schisms, 
with Christian literature and the constitution of the hierarchy of 
the Church. 

It will be said that heresies and schisms do really belong to the 
internal life of the Church. This is not to be denied ; I will merely 
remark that the positive or pneumatic aspect of the internal life 
of the Church is not the object of equal attention : another trait 
in which Boulenger differs from Greven, who presents the history 
of the Church as « a moving picture where lights (the Saints) and 
Shadows (the worldly Christians) are for ever in opposition and 
conflict. » * 

A «picture » : the simile deserves to be underlined, because it 


1. Op. laud., p. 8. 
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goes back to the « current of thoughts which unite all these heroes 
of epics », because it is particularly adapted to the internal life of 
the Christian community. Greven presents us with a general survey, 
a synthesis, though not at the expense of over-simplification. Reading 
through Boulenger, one gains rather the impression of an accumu- 
lation, an encyclopaedic knowledge. He achieves an apparent unity 
of fact by marshalling them within definite periods. With Greven, 
they are the elements of a synthesis. Boulenger writes « Second 
Epoch : the Middle Ages» to which Greven answers : « Second 
Period : the Church, Guide of the Western World. » 


2. Two Conceptions of History. 


The comparison of these two handbooks leads us to discover two 
conceptions of Church history, and of history itself. Even from the 
pedagogical point of view, we cannot remain indifferent to this : 
unless the research of the pupil who studies history is considered 
as entirely passive, there is a certain parallelism between the attitudes 
of the historian and that of the student. Our conception of history 
will dominate our teaching of history. 

Positivist objectivism has never ceased to fascinate historians and 
professors. This idea of history is described by Marrou as follows, 
with reference to his positivist predecessors : 


« They dreamt, I do not think it is a calumny to say so, of the align- 
ment of history according to what they called, and it is a revealing 
term, the «exact» sciences, physics, chemistry and biology, — and of 
these sciences they had such simple and elementary notions as to be 
almost false : bewildered and somewhat intimidated by the undoubted 
triumph of these sciences, these positivist theoreticians endeavoured to 
define the conditions under which history would also attain to the 
honorable rank of positive science, of «universally valid» objective 
knowledge. Their ambition was to promote «an exact science of the 
things of the spirit. »’ 

According to this conception, it would seem that the historian and 
even the witness whose documents he makes use of, could only by their 
personal contribution, be detrimental to the integrity of the historical 
objective truth... The historian, and before him his sources of infor- 
mation, would have been purely passive instruments, recorders whose 
sole purpose was to reproduce the subject with mechanical precision, — 
to photograph it as, I imagine, would have been the expression used 
in 1900. ° 


1. H. J. Marrou, De la connaissance historique, Paris, Seuil, 1954, p. 52) 
2 Mortih, G0 BEE 
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Let us turn over the pages of the standard textbook of the learned 
positivist, our old friend «le Langlois et Seignobos » ; in their eyes, 
history is a series of « events » which are gleaned from documents ; 1t 
exists, latent but real, in those documents even betore the investigations 
of the historian. 


Very different is the conception of history inseparable from the 
historian. 


History is to a certain extent, the result ot the creative effort by 
which the historian, the one who knows, establishes a link between the 
past he evokes and the present in which he lives’; it is what the histo- 
rian manages to grasp of the past, but through his own means of know- 
ledge, this past has been so re-constructed, re-elaborated that it is 
entirely renovated, it has become, ontologically, quite other. 


Let us consider for a moment this process of transmutation. Far 
from being a purely passive photographic plate, the historian acti- 
vely enters into the past he is studying. In face of the wealth and 
complexity of any period, the historian draws up a programme, 
questions himself, establishes hypotheses, resting on his own previous 
knowledge. In short, at the starting-point, there is a « creative effort 
on the part of the historian who begins by working out a pro- 
visional sketch of the past. »* « The great historian will be he who, 
within his own system of thought, will be able to envisage the 
historical problem in the broadest and most fertile manner, and 
will be able to assess how best to interrogate this past. »° 

As for the study of documents, of those especially which introduce 
us within the life —- unique and singular —- of persons and commu- 
nieties, it is far more than a work of classification. « The appre- 
hension of the sense, writes Father Niel, is first of all based on 
a real psychologic experience. » * According to Marrou, the under- 
standing of the actual subject of the historian’s investigation can 
only rest, in the majority of cases, on «the analogy which we 
discover it has with our general experience of all documents which 
have reached us from the same past, and more so even with our 
own experience of man. »” « The understanding of the other will 
be for us, says Aron, the reconstruction of the other’s conscience, 
or of the works emanating from these consciences. »* He adds 
1. Ibid., p. 55. 
2, lbid, p: 60! 
3. Ibid., p. 67 


4. H. Nie, Le sens de histoire, in Recherche de Science Religieuse, XV_V1 
(1958), n° 1, p. 62. 


5. H. J. Marrou, op. laud., p. 119, 
6. R. Aron, Introduction & la philosophie de l'histoire, Paris. N.R.F., 1948. p. 87. 
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« The science of history is a form of the self knowledge a commu- 
nity arrives at, an element of collective life, just as knowledge of 
oneself is an aspect of personal conscience, one of the factors of 
personal destiny. » ' Holding to this idea we conclude with Mar- 
rou : «the best historian of an epoch, of a human problem, of a 
wellknown personality, is he who by his mental structure is best 
able to harmonize, to re-echo, to tune-in to the same wave-lengths 
as his subject. » ° 


The historian’s efforts not only tend to understand a series of 
documents, but aided by them, to render history intelligible, and 
to explain it. Within a period he discovers factors of coordination 
and certain structures. He links up these stages and throws in 
evidence successive developments. 


Here we find the essential fact : explanation in history is the discovery, 
the apprehension, the analysis of the hundreds of connecting links which, 
in perhaps inextricable ways, unite one to the other the numerous factors 
of human reality, — relating each phenomenon to the next ones, each 
state to its immediate or distant antecedents, and likewise to its con- 
sequences. Quite legitimately, it can be asked whether true history is not 
just that : a conerete experience of the complexity of reality, an under- 
standing of its structure and evolution, both so full of ramifications ; 
doubtless this knowledge extends in depth as it broadens in comprehen- 
sion, but in the final count it remains closer to a living experience than 
to a scientific explanation. * 


At the close of this survey of the scientist’s work, we understand 
how much history is inseparable from the historian : he intervenes 
to interrogate the past and orientate research : without ceasing to 
be himself, he must put himself in the place of the other to grasp 
the import of the documents ; on him too depends the unifying 
element which will better explain the reality without failing to 
recognize the complexity. 


These remarks concerning the work of the historian also apply 
servatis servandis to the teaching and the study of history. For the 
moment I will merely state three considerations : 


1. Ibid., p. 88. 

2. Op. laud., p. 239. 

3. Ibid., p. 184. — One could connect this text with those of Newman on the 
“Tilative sense,” “the natural or mental reasoning,” the “ artificial or verbal 


reasoning. ” 
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1° Just as with the work of the historian, the teaching and study 
of history depend immediately on the question the teacher or 
students puts to the past, or, if one prefers, the angle under which 
he approaches it, and furthermore of his own depth of soul and 
human experience. 

2° It is not enough to accumulate documents, they must be 
fully understood, and the student must be aided in this. 

3° The understanding of an epoch and the relationship of the 
different stages requires a vigorous and well-blanced mind which 
can see at a glance the coordinated factors and developments, and 
thus avoids two errors : to be content with juxtaposed and accu- 
mulated facts ; to force divergent elements into a synthesis which 
does not take into account the complexities of reality. The teacher 
is supposed to have this understanding of the period he teaches ; 
he must help the pupil to reach this over-all view, taking into 
account his psychological development. 


3. From Science to Faith in the History 
of the Church. 


It is not surprising to find in connection with the Church, these 
two conceptions observed in the sphere of ordinary history. Per- 
haps they rarely manifest themselves blatantly, but more as pre- 
valent tendencies. Thus, some authors simply appear as spectators 
of the facts they register. 


Hlis Majesty the fact is absolute master, and with it the question of 
truth. The historian’s task is to observe and transcribe as faithfully 
as possible what he has observed. * 


In writing these lines Joseph Lortz shows himself in complete 
agreement with Hubert Jedin who, in a previous number of the 
same review had explained how he envisaged the task of a writer 
of Church history. * Both react against the urge to throw light on 
the significance of Church history in the order of salvation (« die 
heilsgeschichtliche Deutung der Kirchengeschichte »). ® 

We can understand that these authors should refuse to make of 
Church history some sort of illustration of a dogmatic concept. 
In any case they admit that, if Church history, following the same 
laws of criticism, is related to the other historical sciences, it differs 


1. Orn, Nochmals : Zur Aufgabe des Kirchengeschichtsschreibers, in 
Trierer Theologische Zeitschrift, LXI (1952), p. 317. 


B. H. Jevin, Zur Aufgabe des Kirchengeschichtsschreibers, ibid. 
sh Morihs so, Sy, 
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essentially from purely natural sciences because it utilizes its own 
principles drawn from Revelation.’ But do they not exceed in 
their desire for « objectivity » ? Do they not under-estimate the 
intervention of the historian in the structure of his work, beginning 
with the registering of « facts» ? Do they pay sufficient attention 
to that interior and complex life, of which the « facts, » the out- 
come of a human decision, are invariably incomplete signs. In his 
recent book, Sociologie et Religion, * Father Birou writes excellently 
on the subject : 


Religious facts appertain to religion insofar as they unite us to God, 
to Christ, to the mysterious aspects and mystical life of the Church, but 
not just as brute facts, not as pure phenomena observable on the positive 
level. They achieve their end to the extent to which they are enlightened 
by faith and accepted as signs. ... It is extremely difficult and perhaps 
indeed, impossible to understand — and doubtless even already to perceive 
— religious facts in their essence and total meaning if one is not capable 
of living them, or at least of accepting and ratifying their justification 
given by the community of which they express the life: the Church. 
Moreover, Christianity is definitely not like an engine which can be exa- 
mined, taken apart and handled, quite independently of the source of 
energy which makes it work. It is alive, supernaturally alive, and as in 
all living things, more so than in inferior forms of life, the vital principle 
is neither juxtaposed to the structure, nor exterior to the organs, Hach 
separate organ only means something in and through the totality of the 
living being. 

There is, in religious sociology, a way of respecting the faith which is 
also a way of eliminating it; for on the pretext of placing it in another 
sphere of knowledge, or on another level of existence, what constitutes its 
temporal bases, its social and psychological substrata are treated as phe- 
noinena analogous to others and liable to purely phenomenal explanations. 


Therefore, is it not more in accordance with the entire truth, 
more pedagogical and pastoral, to see in history, not only the « ob- 
jective » reality — which should not be minimized — but also, the 
role of the subject : at the outset, during the research, and when 
making the synthesis ? I am inclined to think that in this way only 
we will grasp those traits which Church history has in common 
with secular history, and its own original traits, and we will under- 
stand the exigencies it imposes on the research worker, the pro- 


1. J. Lortz, Geschichte der Kirche, 18th Ed. Munster, Aschendorff, O53 pal: 
2. Alain Brrou, Sociologie et Religion, Paris, Economie et Humanismes, Les 
Editions Ouvriéres, 1959. — See pp. 223-224; what Fr. Birou writes of reli- 
gious sociology also applies to Church history ; in many parts of his book, the 
author draws a parallel between these two subjects. : 
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fessor, the student, who seek to avoid pitfalls. As I write these 
lines, I am considering Church history in the full meaning of the 
term, not that which merely seeks to establish « facts » of an « ob- 
jective » nature. * 

I refer more particularly to the writer of Church history who, 
without confusing the level of science and that of mystery, admits 
that these two spheres of knowledge interpenetrate, and sub- 
ordinates his historical knowledge to one that is of a higher nature. 
His scientific knowledge, does not on that account lose its auto- 
nomy nor the historical method its value. « Science and method 
simply become aware of their exact range. » * 

The starting point : placing the « question». — «The great 
historian, we have seen according to Marrou, will be he who, 
within his own system of thought, will be able to envisage the 
historical problem in the broadest and most fertile manner and 
will be able to assess how best to interrogate this past. » * 

When dealing with Church history, the historian — even if he 
does not accept Revelation as such — will find the question it is 
of greatest interest to ask of this past, provided he seeks to interro- 
gate the Church on her nature and mission. Faithful to his calling, 
the historian will not fail to consult this « source ». By doing this 
he will place himself at the right point of view. We cannot omit 
here to quote the speech Pius XII addressed to members of the 
Xth International Congress of Historical Sciences. Speaking of the 
historian, the Pope said : 


The Church believes she may expect of him that he at least seeks in- 
formation on the historical consciousness she has of herself, that is to say 
on the way in which she considers herself a historical fact, and the manner 
in which she looks upon her relationship with human history. 

The Catholic Church knows that all events occur according to the Will 
or Permission of Divine Providence and that God achieves His purpose 
in history. God is truly the Lord of history... 

The Church admits most willingly ail that is great and good, even if 
these things existed before her time ; even outside her sphere of action. 
Saint Augustin, on whom the opposition draw freely, erroneously inter- 
pretating his De Civitate Dei, and who does not dissimulate his pessimism, 
equally is here absolutely clear. To the Tribune and Imperial Notary Fla- 
vius Marcellinus, to whom he dedicated this great work, he in fact writes: 


7 In this connection read Marrou concerning history in general, op. laud., p. 
227s 

2. A. Brrou, op. laud., p. 225. — The previous lines apply to the historian what 
this same author says of the sociologist. See also pp. 95-98. 

3. Op. laud., p. 67. — See above, p. 229. 
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«In this way God shows in the opulent and illustrious Roman Empire 
the value of civie virtues, even without true religion, so that it should 
be understood that with the help of religion these men become citizens 
of that other city, of which the sovereign is truth, law and charity and 
the manner of being, eternity. » 

Let us now talk of the Church herself as a historical fact. At the same 
time as she fully affirms her divine origin and supernatural character, 
the Church is conscious of her entry into humanity as a historical fact. 
Her divine Founder Jesus Christ is a historical person. His life, his death 
and his resurrection are historical facts... 

She also knows that her mission, although of its nature and particular 
ends, belonging to the religious and moral spheres situated in the here- 
after and the eternal, nevertheless penetrates into the very core of human 
history, Always and everywhere, while ceaselessly adapting Herself to 
circumstances of time and place, she seeks to model according to the law 
of Christ, persons and the individual, as far as possible all individuals, in 
this way attaining to the moral foundations of life in society. The aim of 
the Church is man, naturally good, penetrated, ennobled and strengthened 
by truth and the grace of Christ. 

To achieve these ends the Church does not only act ideologically. She 
is a vital organism, with her finality and her own principle of life, Un- 
changeable according to the constitution and structure given her by her 
divine Founder, she has accepted and still accepts the elements she needs 
or judges to be useful to her development and action: men, human in- 
stitutions, philosophical and cultural inspirations, political forces and ideas 
or social institutions, principles and activities, And so the Church in her 
expansion throughout the whole world has, in the course of centuries, 
undergone various changes, but essentially she remains true to herself, 
because the multitude of elements she has received were, right from the 
beginning, constantly subjected to the same fundamental faith. * 


The whole of history is guided by Providence ; the whole of 
humanity is under the influence of Christ. And yet we are invited, 
by the teaching of the Pope himself, to see in the history of hu- 
manity the meeting point of a twofold ascending and descending 
movement to which correspond respectively secular history and 
« sacred history. » « In the first case, man counts on his own res- 
sources to rise above himself, denying himself while constructing 
civilizations, cultures, works of art. In the second case, it is on the 
contrary a movement in the opposite direction, that of God 
descending towards us, of His grace becoming accessible to men. 
This latter movement comes to circumscribe and if need be correct 
the first, to prevent man from becoming finally a maker of idoles. » * 


1. La Documentation Catholique, XXXVII (1955), n° 1209 (2 October). 
2. H. Nixt, loc. cit., p. 74. 
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Within secular history, Christianity is perpetually subjected to 
an exigency of incarnation and of liberation in view of a new in- 
carnation. But, under another aspect, it is secular history which 
enters within the domain of sacred history, when temporal values 
are absorbed in the dynamism of grace and in a certain way in- 
troduced within the mystery of the Trinity. * 

Do not let us hasten to teach Church history, whether our 
audiences are believers or catechumens. First of all let us make sure 
that they have the right orientation, and if necessary, help them to 
reach it. « What we must endeavour to reach, writes Daniel-Rops 
in a very fine passage, are the signs of deep-rooted vitality in the 
Catholic soul, the proofs that the living God dwells therein. » * 

This task, to be successfully accomplished, requires a good judg- 
ment, which itself is dependent on moral fibre. In this respect we 
would recall what Newman wrote on First Principles, and Cardinal 
Dechamps’ elucidation on the < interior act » in quest of the « ex- 
terior act. » 


The study of credentials ; participating in the conscience of 
Church. — Documents must be examined with intelligence and 
sympathy. This is no easy matter when one oversteps the verbal 
and objective viewpoint. The believer will derive great help from 
the fact that he belongs to the community of which he reconstructs, 
teaches or studies the history. He too lives of the life which has 
given rise to such works as : the Epistles of Saint Ignatius of An- 
tioch, the Confessions of Saint Augustin, the Hymns and theolo- 
gical works of Saint Thomas, the Foundations of Ste Teresa of 
Avila ; the Narrations of Marie de l’Incarnation, the Meditations 
of Charles de Foucauld. 

Certain « documents » call for — but at the same time facilitate 
more than others — this effort of sympathy and understanding : 
spiritual writings, biographies, works of art, expressing the spiritua- 
lity of an epoch. Those who teach Church history will find these 
very helpful. * 


The comprehension and explanation of a period. — According 
to Marrou, this comprehension remains closer to actual experience 
than to scientific explanation. * Church history becomes intelligible 


il, See J. Danténou, S.J., Essai sur le Mystére de I’Histoire, Paris, Seuil, 1953, 
specially chapter on: Histoire sainte et Histoire profane. 
2. DanieL-Rops, L’ére des grands craquements, Paris, Fayard, 1958, pp. 373- 
374. 
3. See articles by Canon Guettuy and Father WANKENNE in this same number. 
4. Op. laud. p. 184. See above, p. 229. 
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chiefly by taking a stand on Revelation as a point of departure 
and by personal and communal experience. 

A given period will be understood and rightly assessed by judging 
it in the light of the Church’s mission (to glorify God and save 
souls), and the means she uses. « According to the measure in 
which she holds fast to Faith, Hope and Charity, the Church, even 
though vilified by her adversaries and polluted by some of her 
members, maintains her true prospects. She loses them if she be- 
trays her soul, if those who have received the Message no longer 
realize its urgency, if to repeat a saying of one of the prophets of 
doom... « God is dead »* in the hearts of Christians. 

The Christian’s own experience can also greatly help in the under- 
standing of a period and in linking up its various stages. The life 
of a community is not essentially different from that of its members. 
Already Plato in his Republic established a parallel between the va- 
rious types of constitutions and the corresponding types of individuals. 

This Christian will perhaps find it difficult to justify his findings, 
his judgment. This is no reason for doubting his capacity to grasp 
in its completeness the sum total of signs and their convergence, 
thanks to a more or less conscious mental effort. «It is one of 
Newman’s greatest merits that he discovered that there is at the 
basis of assent a sub-conscious dialectic which engenders certitude 
before knowledge, this last being only an endeavour to give the 
best possible «shape » to spontaneous reasoning, technically un- 
formed, but humanly valid. » ” 

Conclusion. — By way of conclusion I would like to present three 
ideas : 

1° To the concern for « facts » we have preferred a conception 
of history which, without neglecting « facts, » gives pride of place 
to two internal currents : that of the life which unites facts or 
persons, and that of the historian, or even of the teacher or student 
of history. We must avoid, however, going from one extreme to the 
other, sacrificing truth in order to edify, the outward appearance 
to the interior. * 

2° Without prejudice for the historical truth, or rather : in view 
of deeper penetration into the reality of history, the student will 
maintain himself in close communion with the Church : from her, 
he will learn about her mission, participate in her experiences, and 
also upheld by her, he will understand her past. To make progress 


1, DantEL-Ropes, loc. cit. 2 
2. R. Ausert, Newman, une psychologie concréte de la foi et une apologétique 
existenticlle, in Au seuil du christianisme, Brussels, Lumen Vitae, 1952, p. 93. 


3. H. J. Marrou, op. laud., pp. 62-63. 
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in the knowledge of Church history, outstripping mere <« certified » 
facts, at the very least, one must have the faith. 

3° While having in view this deeper knowledge of Church 
history, to which students may attain sooner or later, the professor 
must take into account the stage of development of their « histo- 
rical function. » * 


II. THE HISTORICAL DIMENSIONS OF THE CHURCH 


« Jesus Christus heri et hodie, 
ipse in saecula» (Heb. XIII, 8). 


1. Catechesis of God’s Presence. 
« Ego vobiscum sum omnibus diebus. » 


However surprising it may seem, we will begin with the Church 
of today ; and why? 
We are not short of psychological reasons. 


The capacity for inward penetration and for synthesis, writes Father 
M. Claeys-Bottaert, is the essence of intelligence. The Catholic religion 
ask the human mind to rise nobly to this effort, and puts it before the 
intellect in a manner most admirably proportioned to its capabilities and 
weaknesses ; confronted with concrete facts (holiness, miracles, unity, ca- 
tholicity, apostolicity) which uphold the work of the mind, with direct 
and immediate testimonies it is able to appreciate, aided by a society of 
which the basie law is sincerity and holiness. The Catholic religion, on 
the strength of all these, calls on the spiritual energy of man to elevate 
him up to the cause of the entire truth she presents to the conscience. * 


To this intellectual reason, Father de Poulpiquet adds an in- 
tentional one : 


The will does not wish to begin with a past that is dead, but with 
an ever-living present, for the reason that its object is a concrete, in- 
dividual, actual matter. * 


However, the basic reason for deciding on a programme which 
starts from the present, is neither psychological nor one of apolo- 
getics, it rests on a catechesis of faith. It is through the Church of 
today that God’s love reaches out to us ; it is within the Church 


1. See the article by Fr. Godin in this same number. 
2. M. CraEys-Bouwarrt, S.J., La vérité religieuse et Vesprit humain. 
3. DE Pourprcguet, O.P., L’objet intégral de Vapologétique, pp. 316-317. 
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that we meet our Lord and Saviour ; we participate, or if we are 
catechumens, hope to participate, in her faith through baptism ; * 
and supported by her — as we have sufficiently demonstrated in 
the first part of this article — we link up her present to her past. 

As Saint Augustin says, in spite of appearances, our situation is 
very similar to that of the apostles. « They saw the Master, and 
on the word of the Master, they believed in the Body. For us, 
seeing the Body, we believe what we are told of the Master. Let 
us base ourselves on what we see as on what others see. » ? In other 
words, we must begin with Christ as we find Him now, to envisage 
Him in the future and rediscover Him in the past. 

The teaching of Jesus and that of the Apostles began with present 
happenings : miracles, the Passion, the Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
before going back to the preparations and prophecies of the Old 
Testament. * 

How shall we give this catechesis of the presence ? The word 
« catechesis » is perhaps inadequate. In any case the instruction 
must concur with pastoral activity. The latter will ensure some 
degree of participation in the life of the Church ; the former will 
enlighten it. 

We do not pretend that an advanced teaching of Church history 
must necessarily begin wtih a detailed account of the contemporary 
period, to go back from thence to the past. But for the reasons 
given above, it seems to us advantageous, if not indispensable, to 
start from actual experience, which is made understandable in the 
light of faith. 

When dealing with children, the family prayers and Christian 
acts of worship, the fact of belonging to a parish community united 
in the praise of the Lord and the practice of charity, will supply 
the religious experience needed to enliven study and give it addi- 
tional penetration. 

Some young people have become conscious, at the Paschal Vigil, 
that the central Mystery of Christianity is actually present in the 
liturgy. * 

For adults, admission to small groups gathered for prayer and 


1. See J. Cotoms, Plan, mouvement et contenu d’une catéchése d’adultes, in 
Documentation catéchétique, n° 37 (July 1957), pp. 65-75. 

2. Sermon CXVI. 

3. See J. Hamarpe and P. Guitpert, The Message of Salvation in the Acts 
of the Apostles, Lumen Vitae, XII (1957), pp. 406-417. 

4. See P. Ranwez, S.J., Le mystére pascal et les jeunes d’aujourd’hu, in Le 
Seigneur passe dans son Peuple, Cahiers de la Roseraie, 1, Bruges, Abbaye de 
Saint-André; Brussels, Lumen Vitae, 1952. 
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friendship has been the prelude of entry, or return, into the 
Church. ! Others have been gained through the testimony of priests 
or of religious communities. 

What are the fruits of such a catechesis ? It is a meeting-ground 
and a call to attention. God beckoning to us through the rousing 
example of an individual Christian or a community. Furthermore, 
it ensures the basis of knowledge and experience from which other 
catecheses can spring. 


2. Catechesis of Growth. 
« Evangelizare investigabiles divitias Christt. » 


In the actual Church we find its Founder : «I am with you all 
days. » Holy Mass, the Paschal Vigil, this is the Lord’s Supper 
« commemorated » ; the sacraments, the sanctifying acts which He 
accomplishes ceaselessly to unite us to Himself and introduce us 
into the bosom of the Trinity ; the liturgical year, a symbolic 
renewal of the Lord’s earthly life which is intended to associate us 
with His successive stages of life and with his permanent dispositions. 
It is impossible therefore to separate the actual Church from its 
Founder and from the providential preparation for His coming 
to Israél. 

But why should we place between the Lord and His Church 
these centuries past and gone for ever? The answer is simple : 
the better to know them both. 

Historians are as much interested in the consequences as in the 
antecedents of any event, any «historical idea. » If we keep only 
to the Gospels, we will not know — at least explicitly and con- 
sciously — all the « riches of Christ. » His message was only partly 
formulated ; He gave it to His Apostles as to friends and con- 
fidants, and they were to penetrate deeper into it under the gui- 
dance of the Holy Ghost. He commanded them to go and baptize; 
but could they, before the first Whitsun, understand the meaning 
of this sacrament which introduces the convert into the mystery 
of His Passion and Resurrection ? He entrusted them with the other 
sacraments, but did not settle the details of these sanctifying gestures. 
He gathered together and « organized » this community, but they 
were just a handful of Israélites, and behold He sends them out to 
teach all nations to the ends of the earth, and this work continues 
throughout the centuries. His thought and His life would lead these 
infinitely varied multitudes through time and space, to the Father, 


1. A. Brien, Les petites communautés soutien de la foi, in Etudes, 279 (1953), 
pp. 168-186, 
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sanctifying all talents. More than this, He associates them in His 
redemptive work, so that united to Him, every disciple becomes a 
leaven in humanity. But such a survival is always surprising : to 
give just one recent example, we would cite Charles de Foucauld ! 
By telling us the wonders Christ accomplishes in and through His 
faithful ones, in and through His Church, despite the ever recurring 
opposition of evil, history Tenet us to know Him better. 

At the same time, it helps us to transcend mere abstract know- 
ledge — though this is indispensable — of the Church and of 
Christ continued and communicated by the Holy Spirit to a sin- 
ful world. 

If we primarily study the Church in her sanctifying mission, we 
cannot ignore her radiation throughout humanity, her value of 
civilization. This is a second reason for undertaking this study. It 
is especially valid in these days of outrageous secularization which 
in action and thought seeks to isolate religion. Concern for histo- 
rical truth, for Christian education and the agreement between all 
those who benefit by Christian culture, make it a duty to demon- 
strate the part taken by religion in the development of civilizations. * 

The baptized and the catechumens should in some way assist in 
the development of the Church. How can they obtain this advan- 


tage ? 
Whenever possible — normally, this will only be in schools based 
on Christian ideals — the general course of studies, history, lite- 


rature, fine-arts, will introduce and lead to the appreciation of the 
civilizing effects of Christianity. Besides eventual supplementary 
matter, the class of religious instruction will ensure a more ad- 
vanced study of the mystery of the Church, through history. 

This will not, in any case, be a rigidly separate course of study. 
It is obvious, for instance, that reference to secular history is ne- 
cessary to understand the creation of Religious Orders, which an- 
swered to religious and human needs of certain periods, and again 
to explain the alternatives of adherence and detachment of the 
faithful in respect of certain cultures. 

The time allowed for the course of religion must necessarily 
restrict that given over to these historical surveys. All the more 
reason for the professor earnestly to seek to present dogma, Christian 
life and form of worship, not only as they actually are, but as they 


1. I will not pursue this point on which the review has already printed two 
articles: Ch. Dawson, The Study of Christian Culture as a Means of Educa- 
tion, V (1950), pp. 171-186. — American Councit, on Epucation, A Duty of the 
Public School is to Teach Children to Prize Religion as a Human Value, XIII 


(1958), pp. 471-477. 
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have unfolded themselves, in other words, in their historical di- 
mensions as P. Godin recommends in his article.* This should be 
more or less detailed according to the students’ ages. 

The psychological adaptation and development of the latter will 
guide the choice between different forms of initiation to the history 
of the Church ; biographies of Saints or of any representative 
Christian of a given period, over-all view of an epoch of the Church 
or of the greater periods of her history, development of a theme 
(suggested by the Gospel or the Old Testament) : charity, poverty, 
prayer... which rather like a musical phrase reappears continuously 
in the course of unexpected developments. * 

We foresee the fruits of this historical catechesis : progress in the 
knowledge of Christ and of the Church, enlargement of the 
Christian spirit which has been in contact with the stages of de- 
velopment of a belief or an observance, as also with various forms 
of spirituality or commitments, light and incentive towards action, 
remedy for a secularizing propaganda, discovery of the basis of a 
common culture. 


3. Catechesis of the Future. 
« Pater futuri saecult. » 


On the day of Pentecost, the Apostles proclaimed the Paschal 
Mystery. To bring their hearers to accept it, they invited them to 
retrace their steps and review the whole of the millenary prepa- 
ration which led to this event. But having done this, they looked 
to the future ; for them indeed, with the Pasch of the Lord, the 
Parousia had commenced. They look to it as to the achievement 
of a transformation which Christ the Lord, through the Holy Spirit, 
operates within them and in the universe. 


Among the early Christians, writes Fr. Hitz, this expectation was accom- 
panied by chronological and mythological speculations which we no longer 
share, But the expectation of the Parousia remains essential to the Church. 
We are imprisoned because of sin, disunion and death, and these things 
lead us to despair, But, if there is no future for man humanly speaking, 
we believe that this future exists in the coming of the Lord. We believe 
that Jesus is the eternal rejuvenator of the world. 

This hope of the Parousia is the fulfilment of the deepest longing of 
man, his longing to live for ever and to live happily and magnificently 


in the plenitude of his human, personal, communal, corporal and cosmic 
life, | 


1. See his article herein: The Historical Function. 
2. See articles by the Abbé Portman, Fr. Partos and M. MEILHAC. 
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The announcement and expectation of the Parousia is truly a « pro- 
phetic history,» that is to say a series of events which are yet to come 
as far as we are concerned, but which are guaranteed and contained in 
those happenings already accomplished in the Pasech of Christ. For the 
Parousia is included in the Pasch, All that we still await in the Glorious 
Coming at the end of the world will only be the realization in humanity 
and in the world of the unique Pasch of Jesus-Christ. In the Risen 
Lord «the last days are already accomplished. »? 


If we must give the faithful a catechesis of the present and of 
the development of the Church up to her actual stage, it is just 
as important to place them before the perspective of the Parousia. 
In reality, this is not as difficult as it would seem : the Christ they 
meet in the Church of today is its Founder, but also its victorious 
Lord or — to refer to the words of the Apocalypse — the Bride- 
groom leading her to the eternal nuptials. 

To introduce our hearers to the Church’s past we should, rather 
than add new courses, give all our present teaching a < historical 
dimension. » I would also say : we will most successfully place the 
faithful in the perspective of the Parousia by giving all our teaching 
an eschatological dimension. 

The central Mystery of Christianity, the Paschal Mystery will be 
shown as the Mystery of the Parousia, of which we will observe 
the effects in the manifestation of the Kingdom of God, following 
its stages, Jesus resuscitated already actually bestowing on all the 
salvation of His Pasch. 

We will proceed in the same manner when speaking of worship 
and the moral law : baptism, the Mass, these are the Paschal 
Mystery actually present, Christian life is the paschal behaviour of 
the disciples of Christ. 

The result of this catechesis is an authentic Christian hope, whose 
vigour increases according to the worth of its object. 


This kingdom, founded by Christ and into which we are incorporated 
by baptism, must in its earthly phase, progress and develop. This king- 
dom is not of the earth, it is essentially supernatural. After the temporal 
period, it will find its fulfilment in the eschatological kingdom which will 
be instituted in the fullness of glory by the coming of the Lord. It is 
to this event, to this crowning of the work of salvation that Christian 
hope now tends. The Risen Christ is the guarantee of the reality of our 
hope. Through Him we are saved, we already have a share in the resur- 


1. Extract from a lecture by Fr. Hitz to the students of the « Lumen Vitae » 
International Catechetical Year. 
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rection of life, and as sure pledge of the accomplishment of this SEEN 
we have received the Holy Spirit, divine imprint of the new era. 


* * 


If we have followed the right course, the reader will now better 
understand the title of this number: «History of the Church, 
Message of Salvation. » We do not intend to make Church history 
a mere source of edification either by mutilating or altering it. We 
mean to take it seriously and respectfully, and would not be doing 
this if we merely sought for theoretical arguments or illustrations 
of principles. 

This does not alter the fact that the Church, being a living 
reality, we naturally interrogate her regarding her nature and mis- 
sion. And what answer does she give, if not that she is Christ 
continued and communicated for the salvation of the world ? 

If we consider from this angle her onward course throughout 
the centuries, using all our personal ressources, neglecting neither 
the ecclesial community into which we have been received following 
those Christians who have gone before, nor the union which grace 
creates between the Saints, the centuries of faith and ourselves, 
remembering too the lessons of our own experiences in which the 
failures of our weak nature are followed by the victories of grace, 
this history appears as a drama, the true outcome of which is the 
salvation of the world, the actors being God and mankind. Seen 
thus, Church history is a message of salvation. As such One Person 
wholly absorbs her present and past, and already occupies her 
future : the Risen Jesus calling all men to share in His Saving 
Pasch. 


1. B. Oxtvier, O.P., The Meaning of Christian Hope, in Lumen Vitae, 1X 
(1954), pp. 373-386. 


The Historical Function 
For a Religious Education of the Christian in Time 


by André Gopn, S. J. 
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« There never was a time in which 
You made nothing, since You have 
made time itself » 

(S. Augustin, Conf., XI, 14) 


INTRODUCTION 
Concept. 


By historical function in its broadest sense, we mean here a capa- 
city for active liaison between a present operation (perception, inter- 
pretation, decision, conduct) and its past or future connections. 

The historical function is the basis for three operations of 
the mind : it makes it aware of the changing continuity between 
the past and the future which actually takes shape in the present 
action — it turns it to the events of the past and the constants 
which compose it (historical research and understanding) — it 
leads to an interpretation of historic chains of events and an ela- 
boration of the meaning of history itself (the theory, philosophy and 
theology of history). Although the first operation cannot be com- 
pletely disassociated from the two others, it is the awareness of the 
historicity of every human and Christian existence which concerns 


us in these pages. 
Plan. 


We will make a few remarks and propose a few considerations : 

1) on the gradually awakening of the historical function in the 
child and the adolescent, 

2) on its importance and role in modern civilization, 

3) on the services it could render in a Christian pedagogy con- 
cerned with the better development of adult Christian consciences. 

As we proceed, we will endeavour to keep within the sphere of 
psycho-pedagogy. In any case, our outlook will not be that of the 
historian, nor of the theologian, but only that of the psychologist. 


1. Address: 184, rue Washington, Brussels, BELGIUM. 
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I. THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AWAKENING 
OF THE HISTORICAL FUNCTION 


It is not easy to determine the exact moment when the child 
or the adolescent begins to become actively aware of history, his 


own or that of the world. 
CRAB) 


General Remarks. 


Many observers, GEsELL, Marrieu, Pracet, Rots, * have noted 
that children soon begin to wonder how they came into the world. 
« Mummy, where was I before I was born?» is a question often 
asked at the age of 4 or 5. This curiosity concerning the primordial 
event, which the child (as opposed to the animal) finds possible 
thanks to the use of language, is doubtless no true historical con- 
sciousness, rather it tends to localize the pre-natal life. But the con- 
tinuity between this pre-natal life or the vicissitudes of birth are 
not experienced, by the child listening to his mother’s reply, as a 
continuity affecting his present life. It would never occur to him 
that such or such painful incident of his birth — say, a respiratory 
crisis due to a difficult delivery — is still actually present in him 
possibly as a chronic asthma or a propensity to catch cold. A 
discerning mind could even state that the initial respiratory crisis 
is, in a sense, his actual asthma, since from the one to the other 
there is an organic or psychic uninterrupted continuity, of which 
the intermittent symptoms are sufficient to hide the consecutive 
course. In actual fact, this realization of the continuity of personal 
psychic time supposes a very advanced mental development which 
is not attained by a great number of adults and which others 
maintain with difficulty. 

The same observers have seen that until the age of 5, the child 
remembers things in a simultaneous manner, grouping them practi- 
cally into one category of « yesterday. » If he is made to relate all 
about a walk, a visit to friends or the circumstances of a journey, 
he is unable to do so. If he is shown a series of live or six pictures 
illustrating the various stages of a progressive action (example : 
someone going up to a tree, picking the fruit, departing with a 
basket full) he cannot put the pictures in their right order ; if 
he sees a film of which the successive episodes lasting more than 


1. All the authors quoted are referred to in the bibliography at the end of 
this article. 
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a quarter of an hour, he is quite incapable of following the course 
of a continuous story. 


The Realized Time. 


The reason for this inability is, according to psychologists, due 
to the fact that the child’s psychism is immersed in short periods 
of time. The span of time in which he orientates himself, for the 
future (his real projects) as for the past, is extremely limited. It 
broadens out according to the child’s growth. The use of a voca- 
bulary of time, learnt by the child, could in this case be mis- 
leading. 

A great number of psychological works (extremely well syn- 
thesized by Fratsse) help to achieve some understanding of this 
gradual enlargement of the realized time. It is not yet the conscious 
realization of history, but its fundamental psychic condition, the 
growth of which is related to the factors of maturation’ (as 
opposed to the grasping of the time of history, apparently greatly 
influenced by factors of education and culture). 

This is how it would be possible to represent, briefly, this 
broadening out of the time lived, in relation with a past and a 
future, these being placed on either side of a central axis (the 
present). 


| 

pproximative | Past which can be | Present as Anticipated future 
hronological present in mind | time actively modifying the 

age and produce effect | employed present action 
2 years Put on the bib] Mummy serves the soup | Empty plate 
/3 years Back from the garden Dinner-time Play-time 
/4 years Morning at school Midday Evening recreation 
/6 years Yesterday Today Tomorrow 
/8 years Last week This day In a week 
/10 years A month ago This month In thirty days 
/11 years In the Spring This Summer In Winter 
e-adolescence Last year This year Next year 
lolescence Five years ago This period of life In five year’s time 


[aturity ?) My past as a whole} My whole personality |My future in 


its 


historical develop- 


ment 


nn EEE 


1. De Grerrr has demonstrated that the time horizon of feebleminded subjects 


does not stretch beyond ten days. MinKowsk1I and BINSWANGER have studied 
anew mentally deficients by investigating their reactions to the realized time. 
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What can be gathered from this table is that progress in the 
expectation of a future keeps pace with progress in looking back 
on a section of the past, and the actual amplitude of the present 
time is in direct relation with these two progressions. 


Consciousness of History. 


According to GrseLt, the interest of children in men’s past 
(history of which the measure is the conventional time of huma- 
nity) takes a decisive turn towards the ages of 9 or 10, when they 
begin to question avidly concerning cave-men, pre-historic times, 
or a particular period of history to which they feel particularly 
attracted, often because of the fine pictures in their books. This, 
however, is deceptive nor should we conclude from this interest in 
past ways of living that there is already a definite awakening of 
children’s historical consciousness. A child can become interested 
in cave-men in the same way as he is passionately fond of hearing 
about the customs of savage tribes, of cow-boys, indians, inhabi- 
tants of Mars etc. He is attracted by the strange differences, per- 
haps also by a need to share in a different time from the one he 
lives in, but he is not yet necessarily conscious of the continuity. 


However, towards the age of 10, GrsELt believes that « certain 
children become interested in biographies, in the succession of events 
im-an individual fiie> (o. ¢., French ed= p. 401 ). 


Matriev also (J. de Psychologie, 1956) notes that about the 
age of 10 years the child becomes concerned with human progress, 
acquiring an interest in the history of discoveries, of machines, of 
sciences, and in his imagination he begins to identify himself affec- 
tively with the sum of efforts made by men in the past. However, 
this author says that it is only when about 14 years old — the age 
when most adolescents have to choose a calling — that they acquire 
consciousness of being both carried along by time and capable of 
making their mark on it. 

It is therefore evident that there is considerable difficulty in 
accurately situating the awakening of the historical consciousness as 
such. We are particularly indebted to Heinrich Rotn for giving 
more precise indications on some stages of this development. 


RornH used very subtle methods. 

For example : to assess the time when children begin to sense the 
weight and value of the past on the present, he ascertains their reac- 
tions on the possibilities of destroying some of the historical monwments 
of their town (Hsslingen) to make room for improved road circulation. 
He notes that at the age of 10, 50% of the boys pleaded in favour of 
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the monuments and the more intelligent were very insistent on trying 
to find a solution which would conciliate these two requirements. At 
this age, therefore, it appears that a certain number of children already 
have a real appreciation of the dignity and value of ancient monuments. 

In another sphere, having investigated what pre-adolescents like to 
know and discuss on the subject of « The French,» he notes that from 
9-12 years, persons and particular events retain spontaneous attention 
or curiosity : their costumes, habits, characteristics, etc. It is only when 
reaching the ages of 13 or 14 that the historical idea takes shape coupled 
with the desire to be fair towards the French. 


These expert, psycho-pedagogical methods, close to the child and 


Approximative 
Chronological 


Age 


Progression 
of historical interest 


Types of actual 
consciousness 


Before 8/9 years| Tales and stories (« Once upon 


9/10 years 


10/11 years 


11/12 years 


12/13 years 


13/14 years 


14/15 years 


a time»), 


True stories («Is it true ?>»). 
Preferences: some like the 
story to be true — the others 
not. 


Things valued because of their 
age: respect for ancient mo- 
numents — proud to collect 
old souvenirs (pebbles), to 
commemorate the present (pho- 
tos), for when « one gets old. » 

Interested in historical sequences 
in the following order (11 to 
13 years): biological develop- 
ments (seed, plant, harvest), 
technical (ships, engines), and 
cultural (period of  stage- 
coaches, Bronze age). 

Isolated, realistic details placed 
in their historical framework 
(interest in Museums). Histo- 
rical tales and novels. 

Continuous development of one 
person or one period, 

Psychological motives of past 
actions. 


Unfolding in the ima- 


gination (mytholo- 
gical time). 
Objective Time and 


possibility of con- 
trol («Tll ask my 
grand-father if it 
is true»). 
Contiguity of the past 
with the present. 


Historical continuity. 


Historical milieu. 


Historical progress. 


Beginnings of histo- 
rical interpretation. 
3 
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his real life, have allowed Rotu to draw conclusions which we 
have summarized here above in broad outlines. 


Summary. 


In short, according to Rotx, historical consciousness properly 
so-called reaches its full development towards 15 years. But it 
utilizes many facts which from the viewpoint of the historical func- 
tion become more and more valuable, and it is important that 
these should be supplied much earlier and immediately given their 
temporal dimensions. 

It is also evident that unlike the progressive awareness of the 
realized time (connected with maturation — as is the capacity to 
walk, or sexual awakening) this growth in the consciousness of 
historical time is dependent on a number of educative, cultural and 
moral factors : 


a) information received from the ages of 9 or 10 which fills the 
imagination and eventually becomes « poles» around which, to- 
wards 14/15 years, the mental organization of historical time re- 
groups itself (RoTH) ; 


b) attitudes taken when the time comes to choose a profession 
or on the occasion of certain social commitments, about the age of 
14 for most adolescents, which brings each one to realize that he is 
« at the same time carried along by time and free to organize it 
by filling it with his works » (Matrriev) ; 

c) moral and affective awakening bringing the adolescent, for 
instance, to know through friendship and through love, the active 
acceptation of another’s time and the participation in an inter- 
personal duration through the organization of two time evolutions 
in a spiritual synchronization thanks to a reciprocal hope and a 
realized fidelity (G. Marcet). 

Finally it is certain that the historical concept inherent in a 
given culture reacts energetically on the meaning and structure of 
the historical function. We must discuss this point in connection 
with our modern culture. 


II. HISTORICAL FUNCTION AND MODERN CULTURE 


« The sense of becoming, or more precisely of the historical di- 
mension of things — for these two terms are not synonymous — 


is perhaps the most characteristic trait of our time » (DoNnDEYNE, 
Oca pelt): 
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Our modern mentality is so deeply marked with historical pre- 
occupation that we end by thinking it is an automatic function, 
a natural propension of the psyche to know the past (individual 
or collective) and to relate it to the present as if it were a spon- 
taneous disposition presenting no sort of difficulty. On the contrary 
it is a function tardily awakened either in the individual as we have 
just seen, or in humanity. It has so little spontaneity that many 
human beings live and die without having ever exercised it re- 
flectively, without having ever become conscious of the unity con- 
stituted by all the elements of their personal existence, without 
having ever committed themselves to this unifying recapitulation 
which is constituted by their personality stretched through time. 


Furthermore, there have been many types of culture to which 
the historian, as we understand this scientific speciality, was quite 
unknown. In reality it seems as if the historical perspective so deeply 
imprinted in our type of humanism is an acquired structure re- 
quiring, to develop, the time and the implements of a very advanced 
civilization, together with the security and penetration supplied by 
sufficiently developed philosophical concepts. 


But this « historian mentality » in turn reacts on our perception 
of time, on our idea of action and even on the modalities of our 
relationship with the persons and situations we encounter in the 
course of time. The modern cultured town-dweller rarely and with 
difficulty commits himself fully ; but when he does, he does it 
better, staking his future to a greater extent. « The individual me- 
mory has doubtless far outstriped the historical thought. But when 
the latter settles in, it reacts on the memory : present-day man 
builds historically its personal temporal perspective. » (MEYERSON, 
es, Pp. 00). 

We will limit ourselves to a few considerations on the conscious 
realization of profane time and the historicity of men in their rela- 
tionship with religious psychology. 


Primitive Mentality. 


If we believe experts in the history of religions (ELIADE- 
Husert and Mauss-VAN pER Lrruw), temporality is conceived 
by primitive races as a permanent insertion of the sacred time 
which merely reproduces itself in cycles. The duration lived by the 
primitives is not a homogeneous time in which history occurs. This 
non-homogeneous time (periods dividing the days, recurrence of 
seasons, phases of the moon, auspicious and inauspicious days) 
carries a sacred dimension : « Periodicity means primarily the un- 
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limited use of a mythical time made present » (Eviape, Histoire, 
0.05) PA o2 Ie 


Each time the ritual or the significant act is repeated (fishing, hunting, 
the sowing of seeds) the typical gesture of the god or the ancestor is 
imitated. Human time consists in rendering present the initial event com- 
memorated or repeated. Primordial time — the one in which the myths 
occur — is coextensive with cyclic time which draws on and valorizes 
the lives of men. This original time serves as model for all times. « To 
know the myth is enough to understand life» (ELIADE, ib.). 


Periodicity, repetition, eternal present : these three characteristics 
of religio-magical time form the basis on which profane time will 
slowly evolve, with the occasional accompaniment, in our own 
days, of an effort (probably useless) to give an exclusively secular 
meaning to history. 


The Greek Mentality. 


Among the Greek, the pregnant value of mythical time is already 
considerably attenuated. There are periodical festivities constituting 
certain cycles thanks to which a partial renewal of time is effected. 
But the human meaning of history begins to appear side by side 
with a growing curiosity concerning past events. History itself, how- 
ever, 1s still viewed as cyclic. When Thucydides seeks to explain 
the Wars of Peloponesus, he uses psychological notions (ambition, 
ire, vengeance) which are deemed to form the basis of every tem- 
poral cycle. On the other hand, religions of antiquity (as opposed 
to the Jewish religion) have no properly so-called historical side ; 
they are not based on a history ; their sacred texts only record 
cosmogonia and myths. 


S. Augustin. 


Following the Jewish idea of orientated time, S. Augustin makes 
the West take a decisive step forward in the historical conception 
of time : the whole of the Middle-Ages, even the Renaissance and 
Modern Times (up to Hegel) will live on it. For S. Augustin the 
time of this world is one (universal and continuous) and with re- 
gard to the City of God it is gifted with a potential intelligibility, 
no longer psychological but spiritual. 


The universal order of time is richly significant : creation — sin — in- 
carnation — the church, these are its privileged moments. Christ takes on 
a human nature and, dating from this historical fact, the peregrination of 
the City of God becomes more important than that of the City of man. 
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As GuiTTon writes: « By the fact that the Word was made flesh, eyclic 
time is condemned » (0.c., p. 360). A decisive step is therefore taken : 
human time is a linear continuity and the temporal event, in its very 
singularity, is susceptible of being rehabilitated and rendered intelligible 
by its reference to Providence, at least among those who can see it in 
the light of the City of God. 


Nevertheless, as the historicity proper to the temporal life and the 
temporal works of the Church is not yet fully discerned, the notion 
of progress remains uncertain and the temptation exists to stop at 
a «tangential » concept of the link between profane and spiritual 
time. This mental conception by «contiguity» is one which is 
adopted by many modern Protestants (and even, apparently, by 
a fex Catholics — see in Aubert and MAtevez). Marrou (cited by 
MEYERSON, 0.c., p. 343) goes so far as to say that for S. Augustin 
« Historical time is linked to sin: sin is the prime mover of 
history...» (p. 64) although Redemption is its real meaning. 

Albeit, the psychological unity of the historical function in S. 
Augustin is once more realized and completed by means of the 
religious commitment. In the universal order, every « event, » even 
of a disastrous nature such as the taking of Rome by Alaric, is a 
potential « advent, » but only in a spiritual manner of which the 
repercussions on history are not explicitly stated. 


Modern Culture and History. 


The success of the historical method elaborated at the turn of 
the XVIIIth-XIXth centuries by Herder, Ranke and Wilamowitz, 
with its strict rules (dating of documents, interpretation by en- 
vironment, historical laws of transformations), combine with the 
appearance of a phenomenology of history, the exponents of which 
(Hegel, Dilthey, Jasper, Niebuhr) throw into ever greater relief 
the historicity (in its double meaning of evolution and decay) of 
man and his works. 


Every epoch and every past civilization deserve investigation on their 
own account, while improved methods of research suddenly reveal the 
ineredible number of cultures, « Civilizations! We know now that you 
are subject to death» (Valery): this dramatic realization re-echoes from 
Hegel to Spengler. It is accompanied by an anxious, at times despairing, 
determination, to make use of the limited time of our own history to 
liberate and insert our liberty. Modern man sees history as the occasion 
offered him to transform his destiny into liberty. 


Open evolution, progress and construction by man, finality of 
works, such are the characteristics of historicity accepted by the hu- 
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manism of our times. Already a great number of Catholic theolo- 
gians (Dantfrou, H. Ranner, Urs von BaLtuasar) and Christian 
philosophers (Donprynz, Fessarp, Riceéur) are studying the prob- 
lem : how to meet this historical consciousness which nothing 
will stop ? What new developments will it produce to further the 
Christian conception of the double time profane and religious * at 
grips in human history ? 


We know that two theologically valid concepts continue to oppose and 
deepen each other on this latter problem (see MAtrvez’s remarkable 
exposés on the matter). There is no doubt that each influences the manner 
of annexing the historical function to the teaching of religion. Eschato- 
logical outlook or perspective of incarnation: we are not here concerned 
with these points of argument, 


It is sufficient for us to have drawn attention to these two aspects 
of the religious psychology of our time : distinction of profane, re- 
ligious and liturgical times — conscious realization of the continuity 
linking every human work, in the measure in which it becomes 
constructive for the future, to a past proper to it which does not 
entirely condition it. A simple presentation of the theological con- 
stants at work in history (sort of spiritual gnosis) however indispen- 
sable, could not fully satisfy the requirements of this psychology 
of historicity. 


The Modern Christian. 


The Word Incarnate having produced in the world a community, 
the Church, with its own history, it seems that to live within it and 
receive one’s education from it, there must be a Christian awakening 
to the historical function. More than ever the threefold operation 
of this function (of which we spoke in our introduction) appears 
necessary and inseparable : 


1) gradual discovery of the Christian significance of secular 
history and of the meaning of the work of the Church insofar as 
it is temporal : slowly triumphant penetration of the eschatological 
promises in a renewal of secular history ? — or else (on the contrary) 
opacity and ever greater opposition of civilizations inspired by the 
pride of man, driving the visible Church to become more heroic 
(even to final martyrdom following the example of her divine 
Founder) ? However it may be of this antinomy, in any case spi- 
ritually fruitful, the saving significance of the life of the Church 


1 Religious time develops under a double aspect: Sacred History and Litur- 
gical Cycle. 
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is a certainty. Within her the gestures as much as the testimony of 
Christ continue and are present in all those who live by her. 


2) historical knowledge of the privileged period (the « apostolic 
times ») which held and recorded the traces of the Man-God. Here 
respect demands an ever greater objectivity in the study, and strictly 
historical comprehension of these documents in order that the 
mystery of the transcendent dimension may be ever better ap- 
proached. 


3) finally, the conscious realization of the historical dimension 
of every section of the Church’s life (beliefs, management, institu- 
tions) by which the Christian lives each day : these have developed 
by sharing in the vicissitudes of secular time and continue to await 
from it the additional blossoming which each culture can bring. 

To bring about a meeting with the living God : such is the aim 
of religious education. It cannot be better achieved in our times, 
apart from the sacramental life, than in the history of the Church, 
provided that the Christian’s historical sense be properly trained 
and exercised along the threefold operation of transcendent signi- 
ficance, objective discovery and active continuity. The third section 
of this article is devoted to the education of the latter. * 


1. It can be questioned as to how the temporal function of psychology is 
exercised in that specific time : the liturgical cycle. As we know, this is 
a qualitative and partly conventional time composed of separate parts forming 
a cyclic whole. Thus the four weeks of Advent condense the period of expecta- 
tion of the Messiah, the six weeks from Christmas to February 2nd recall the 
childhood of Christ, and Holy Week is of the same duration as the events it 
commemorates. 

Let us first read this enlightening passage by Mircea E1iapE: « Christianity, 
by the very fact that it is a religion, has had to retain at least one mythical 
aspect : the liturgical time, that is to say, the periodical recurrence of 
the Great Beginnings... In modern laicized and irreligious societies this con- 
tinues a spiritual horizon comparable to the horizons of archaic times. There is 
nothing to fear from this comparison: its specific aspect is assured. It rests 
on the value given to history and is contained in faith as a sui generis type of 
religious experience. Historically speaking, Christianity is no longer in danger 
of being confused with a pagan religion or any sort of gnosis. For the Chris- 
tian, Jesus Christ is a historical person; his sublime personality itself finds its 
confirmation in this absolute historicity... Nevertheless, the religious experience 
of any Christian is based on the imitation of Christ as exemplar, on the litur- 
gical repetition of the life, death and resurrection of Our Lord and on the 
contemporaneous attitude with the illud tempus which began in Bethlehem » 
(Mythes, réves et mystéres, Paris, Gallimard, 1957, p. 26). 

In our opinion, the modern Christian’s insertion into the liturgical time is not 
capable of attaining the psyche in the manner of mythical times of primi- 
tive religions prior to the establishment of profane time. It seems to us that 
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III. HISTORICAL FUNCTION 
AND CHRISTIAN FORMATION 


The psychological development of the historical function in the 
child and adolescent, and the type of conscious historicity favoured 
by our culture have prepared the way for discussing the time and 
the manner of introducing, in syllabuses and text-books, the histo- 
rical perspective indispensable for human and Christian maturity. 


Special Course ? 


Some will think that to achieve this end a special course of Church 
History is required. It will be all to the good if, some day, specialists 
study the matter and if such a course, suitably elaborated, is intro- 
duced into the cycle of secondary school studies. 

Such a course, however, might give rise to the twofold risk 
through which the historical function could be completely stifled: 
the supplementary memorization of a series of past events — the 
abstract speculation on the theological sense and the spiritual 
constants of the development of the Church. This is not the solu- 
tion we would put forward. Let it be recalled how modern cate- 
chesis has recuperated its biblical and liturgical dimensions : this 
was not done by creating a course or a textbook on the Bible or 
on Liturgy (except in Seminaries) but by introducing the biblical 
and liturgical dimensions within the different doctrinal or practical 
questions forming the subject taught. In the same manner we think 
that the development and nutrition of the historical function can 
be attained by a few short, precise but decisive lines, which could 
be introduced in our religious textbook (as they now stand) and 
in our classes, to add in each case the historical dimension lacking 
up to the present time. 


the liturgical cycle is not so much a time of belonging (as that of the Christian 
in the history of the Church) as a time of expressivity (in any case of a com- 
munal nature), in which the collectivity and the individual enter freely, and 
symbolically, The historical function here unites with the symbolical function 
and, psychologically, the latter becomes the most important (in this connection 
see our article in Lumen Vitae, X, No. 2(1955), p. 277-290: The Symbolic 
Function. It is none the less true that entering freely into the spirit of the liturgi- 
cal cycle, the Christian accomplishes, in a consciously symbolical manner, the 
transformation of his destiny which expresses itself here by an entry into the 
Time of Christ wherein the very meaning of its historicity is accomplished. 
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Stages and Themes. 


Up to the ages of 6 or 7, « beautiful stories » are told, true as 
far as possible, but chosen among the most attractive and bearing 
a genuine religious appeal. 


From 8 to 12 years, come the most outstanding figures of the 
Church’s history, progressively introduced and organized with brief 
allusions to their historical position and, for example, grouped 
around the main turning-points of the church life. 


From 12 to 18 years, would be the right period to foster the 
consciousness of the continuity of history within the texture of 
Christian life as it awakens, psychologically, owing to constant 
allusions to the stages of development of each religious reality en- 
countered. Each of these would gain through being presented in 
a briefly stated continuity of its historical development : ceremonies 
of the Mass — sacraments — articles of the Creed — subjects of 
prayer and spiritual life — certain institutions or regulations — 
certain manifestations of Christian art, etc. 


a) What fine didactic diagrams could be drawn to show intuitively 
the successive stages on the platform of history of the major ceremonies 
of the Mass. 


b) What a fascinating story that of the Sacrament of Penance : church- 
men struggling and striving for over ten centuries to discern the scope 
of the incredible power, given them by the Lord, to remit sins: this is 
such an unbelievable novelty that, in all good faith, entire sections of 
Christianity hesitate to admit it entirely: forgiveness is granted, cer- 
tainly, but there will be some irremissible sins (first three centuries), at 
least three ! — even those will be forgiven, but not more than once 
(quarrels of the IVth centuries) — they will be forgiven more often, 
agreed, but they must be publicly confessed kneeling before the whole 
community (IVth and Vth centuries — orders of « Pen'tents ») — alter- 
natively there will be long and terrible penances (VIth to IXth centuries 
« Penitential » Books) — finally, forgiveness will be granted to every con- 
fession accompanied by contrition and a firm purpose, even when only 
whispered in the secret of the dialogue with the priest and the « penance » 
imposed will itself only be a secondary supplement symbolical of the 
return to obedience in the Church, The remainder of this history is a 
question of theoretical discussions settled by the Council of Trent... How 
our present confessionals, so much disliked by certain sensitive persons 
and sometimes so really ugly in some cases, would appear precious if they 
were seen as the result of this astonishing victory of the Christian com- 
munity, enlightened by the Holy Spirit, struggling (dare one say it) 
against the unbelievable prodigality of divine pardon and finally acknow- 
ledging its defeat and forced to admit the amplitude of divine generosity, 
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the plenitude of the revealed deposit and the powers given to Peter by 
the Lord. 


c) What a psychological revelation for adolescents would be the disco- 
very of the progressive constitution of Trinitarian and Christologie 
formulae, of their dogmas, in the battle of ideas which (not forgetting 
some blows !) took place at the time of the great Councils (Nicea and 
Constantinople — Ephesus and Chalcedon). 


d) What wonderful prominence would the recent definition of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin take for them, if it were re-set in 
the context of the historical documents and monuments which caused 
its development : devotion of the faithful, dedication of Churches, 
paintings and sculptures. 


e) How surprising to discover that the famous heresies : manicheism, 
pelagianism, fideism... correspond to the great temptations of Christian 
psychology in course of development and, one might dare to say, to 
our own adolescents’ psychology. 

f) What a development of the Christian consciousness of history to 
see the great religious orders appear as the answer to historical situa- 
tions which often still have repercussions today ! 

g) What increased wealth for the mind and heart to follow the 
rythmic appearances and recurrences of the forms of devotion to Jesus 
Christ (symbol of youth — suffering man — glorious Messiah — centre 


of the Mystical Body) and what support it gives to the freedom of 
personal prayer. 


h) Finally, how thrilling to follow the Church battling her way in 
the midst of the great psycho-social problems of each century : slavery, 
usury, political power, the theatre, possession of productive and con- 
sumer goods, ete. — and endeavouring to discover the inspiration of 
charity at grips with ever new historical contingencies, and the reasons 
for which, among changing circumstances, directives and prohibitions 
receive indispensable modifications to safeguard their spirit. 


It is of course understood that the investigation of the most 
difficult questions, linked with the passing of time, will be reserved 
for the class of Rhetoric (18 years), for the University and adult 
courses : the constitution of our Gospels in the primitive community 
— reconciliation of development with dogmatic stability — histo- 
rical sense and eschatological expectancy of the Church — finally, 
significance of human time and historicity in relation to the divine 
promises. Such problems are only capable of assimilation by in- 
telligences possessed of an adequate consciousness of time in its 
continuity, its transformations and recapitulations. But we must not 
forget that our entire culture tends to produce this type of conscious- 
ness and, simultaneously, this new problematic state. 
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Obstacles and Objections. 


How, in face of this wealth of historical dimension, explain the 
lack of it in religious instruction ? How is it that our catechists do 
not strive to restore it, as they did for the biblical and liturgical 
dimensions of their teaching ? 

To the absence of historical dimension in catechesis (apart from 
the biblical times) two, hardly admissible, explanations and two, 
hardly convincing, apprehensions can be put forward. 


Contact with the Methods of Secular Education. 


A first explanation would be that, through isolation, there is a 
loss of contact with secular pedagogy. Religious pedagogy, rightly 
conscious of its transcendance, suffers at times from its ignorance 
of the principles, techniques and progress of the methods of secular 
pedagogy, particularly in matters of history and science. Whoever 
will examine, even superficially, numerous textbooks (on natural 
sciences for instance), readers, films, diagrams, intended for young 
people (10 to 14 years) will be astonished to discover that historical 
documentation is fully represented, without any comparison with 
the textbooks intended for religious instructions. From this there 
results a type of imagination and preoccupation whose existence 
is only admitted with difficulty by preceding generations. 


a) The present day child (12 years) looking at a ship, a motor-car 
or a railway engine, has in his imagination a crowd of details originating 
in his own small illustrated encyclopaedia on the history of navigation, 
railways or first motor-cars. 


b) Today’s pre-adolescent (13 years) imagining a horse’s hoof, has 
in his mind a certain association of ideas which he has learnt (aided by 
diagrams) on the evolution of feet by progressive adherence of median 
and lateral digits. 

c) A pre-adolescent modern girl (13 years) tearing herself out of 
the book on the history of religions she is reading, asks if the rosary 
is progressive form of the Tibetan prayer-wheel. Another returning from 
the Museum of Man discusses the Sacrament of Confirmation just con- 
ferred on her brother by the hands of the Bishop, assimilating it to 
the rites of initiation among primitive tribes. 

d) The «humanist » today (18 years) seeks to understand (and will 
we be able to explain !) how our Gospel texts, written forty years after 
the events, can pretend to give us the words of Christ. Will we only 
refer him to the mysterious effects of inspiration ? 


e) The modern undergraduate (and these questions are frequently 
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heard in the 20-24 age groups) inquires whether theology has anything 
to say regarding the relationship between the times of human eivil- 
izations and the time of the City of God, between the historicity of 
our works and the Celestial Jerusalem. Will we be content to produce 
our own little personal synthesis without revealing that our best Catholic 
theologians and thinkers have on this matter (very legitimately) two 
divergent viewpoints, which today are being thoroughly investigated and 
are perhaps the subject of the most important speculations of Christian 
thought in our times ? 


Contact with Theological Investigations. 


A second explanation, long valid, lays it at the door of theology. 
This latter would only recently (in particular since the start of this 
century) have resumed the study of the historical dimension, long 
left in the background. But nowadays, this explanation would dis- 
grace catechists. There is no dearth of books, easily obtainable by 
those writing textbooks, to introduce faithfully the historical view- 
point in respect of beliefs and practices which they are called upon 
to comment. 

To prove this it would suffice to note that the almost total 
absence of historical dimension in matters of religion, is doubtless 
the main difference between the religious education of any layman, 
holder of a university degree, and that of a priest at the end of 
his training in an average seminary. This, at the same time, shows 
the progress of our teaching of theology. 


a) That in secular or mixte matters the Church has taken so many 
doubtful decisions that eventually they had to be rescinded : this fact 
is known by priests, but many seculars have had to discover it by them- 
selves, 


b) That the discipline of ecclesiastical celibacy (and certain rules of 
sexual life) has been subject to modifications, is known by priests, but 
numerous layfolk have never heard of it. 


e) That the dogmatic formulation of pontifical infallibility is recent 
and that it is not yet finally established as far as the connection of 
this personal privilege to the infallibility of the reunion of Bishops in 
Council, or each within his diocese, is concerned : the priest knows this, 
but the layman has only just heard of it through the newspapers. 


d) That the ritual formula (and perhaps even the matter) of the sa- 
craments instituted by Jesus Christ, is entrusted to the Church who can 


regulate its development and use : the priest knows this, but the layman 
does not. 


e) That the continuity between the Old and the New Testament is 
0) close that a number of notions (beginning with that of the Church) 
of which the saving import rests on Christ, have been taken up again 
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by the Lord from the prophetic evolution of His time : the priest knows 


this, at least vaguely, but even the most cultured layman is quite obli- 
vious of the fact. 


f) That the problem of the composition of the Sacred Books (Genesis, 
Isaias) implies the recognition of a number of authors, and that the ques- 
tion of the «literary styles» of these books has been explicitly de- 
signated in an Encyclical letter as a matter for research : the priest 
knows this, but the layman does not. 


Why this difference ? Because the wealth of theological teaching, 
especially in matters where there is rapid progress, only slowly 
passes into current pedagogy. Obviously, it would be wrong to ex- 
pect that the courses of religious instruction given in colleges and 
universities should impart to seculars the abundance and diversity 
of historical facts which are needed by priests. But it does not seem 
illusory to aim at the presentation, in the near future, of a 
historical perspective to all grades of religious instruction. 


Overloading of Courses and Textbooks. 


Against the introduction of the historical dimension in matters 
of religion, the following two unconvincing objections are some- 
times made. 

Some would exclude the idea of historical « details » in school- 
books because they would be an encumbrance and would exceed 
their scope. 

Upon investigation this objection appears to be very weak. It 
recalls certain declarations put forward, at one time, to refuse the 
introduction of biblical and liturgical connexions, which are now 
the pride of catechesis. 

Obviously, it is not intended that adolescents of between 12 and 
18 years should have textbooks crowded with historical data to 
be memorized. What is required is the introduction of those few 
lines and commentaries (if necessary, they can take the place of 
less useful information) which would fill the startling gap these 
manuals regularly show between the chapter « Institution by Jesus 
Christ » and the chapter on « Present-day practice ». When the im- 
portance of the historical dimension is understood, a theological as 
much as a psychological importance ; when it is realized that the 
matter is one of the historical perspective of already known facts, 
there will be no lack of space. 

Danger of Relativism. 


Finally, some persons seem to be afraid of a « premature » intro- 
duction to historical facts in matters of religion as it might lead the 
insufficiently prepared young mind to relativism. 
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To this objection the answer is first, that the danger is far 
greater when young people, brought up with the vague idea that 
religious practices and regulations are outside the scope of time, 
discover in the course of their reading and other occasions that this 
is not so. Such a situation could be compared to the troubles re- 
sulting from information about sex being given too late, when pas- 
sions are strong, without preparation for a crisis which may become 
acute — or again to the danger of abruptly and belatedly revealing 
his adoption to any child : it is better that he should know about 
it from his earliest childhood. The same applies to the historical 
dimension. 

But this is not the complete answer, or rather it only becomes 
evident when connected with the following three psychological ob- 
servations : 


a) Many are those who having discovered the historical dimen- 
sion of the Christian observances, beliefs and institutions bear wit- 
ness to the steadfastness this discovery has brought to their religious 
life. They would be more tempted to relativism if they only had as 
spiritual nourishment the tentative interpretations too often sub- 
jective, which reveal their author’s psychology. The temptation of 
relativism is not the exclusive privilege of history. 


b) There are many who have become attached to the work of 
the Church in its forward march because excellent teachers of 
religion had introduced them to the exhilarating collective enter- 
prise, based on Hope, where they can still have a share in the 
development of the thought, as well as action, tending to incarnate 
divine charity in a continually changing human world, rather than 
to a closed and static universe in which « alas ! each question al- 
ready has an answer. » 


c) And finally, numerous are those who having discovered the 
contingent side of their religious observances, have discerned even 
better their essential inspiration and have lived the reality with 
greater liberty and a more complete interior donation. 

« By standing back a little to judge present events through the 
measure of history, the benefit of greater security, as to the strength 
of our Church in its future course, would soon be obtained. 


» Does one rejoice in a precious heritage without knowing any- 
thing of the ancestors who acquired it or transmitted it ? 


» By turning away from time and its contingencies to contact 
necessary and eternal ideas, the Christian will never rejoin that 
which defines him as such. He must listen to the testimony of 
the past to contact, through the texture of historical contingen- 
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cies, the fact of Jesus Christ, together with the institutions and 
doctrinal formulations of the Church which continues in time the 
fact of Jesus Christ.» (H. M. Féret, O. P.). 


CONCLUSION 


If the views expounded in these pages are correct, religious pe- 
dagogy requires today, from the time of the secondary grades, a 
new development in its historical dimension, not only through 
fidelity to the object of faith (the total Christ within His Church 
in course of expansion) but also by fidelity to the matter taught 
(man — of whom reflected historicity is an essential characteristic). 


The awakening and healthy development of the historical func- 
tion presents itself as an indispensable condition of human growth 
and Christian culture. Its fulfilment in the form of a consciousness 
of the past, in its continuity with the present, has appeared to us 
as a tardy and often precarious acquisition of late adolescence and 
maturity : it is a condition of psychological liberation as much as of 
efficacious action (discarding of dreams and imaginings). Christian 
pedagogy would run the greatest risk in trying to do without it, 
especially in our epoch ; if by ignorance or negligence it accepted 
this risk, the teaching of religion could become an element of moral 
asphyxiation in the Christian climate. 


The consciousness of the historical continuity in its sources, beliefs, 
institutions, observances and traditions is, for the Christian, ab- 
solutely vital. It does not harm the actual experiences of liturgy 
which it protects from a naive ritualism, nor the exigencies of 
speculative thought which it preserves from the idealization of cer- 
tain types of concepts. 


The great component factors of Christian culture can never be 
divided without danger to the religious vitality of Christians. ‘There 
is no question of giving up, in catechesis, either the immediate ex- 
perience of commitments without which charity becomes atrophied, 
nor the rigorous networks of doctrinal meanings without which 
faith is diluted in the uncertainties of psyche. But the warmth of 
the christian’s experience and the light brought by his beliefs lose 
their consistency if they are not seen in the continuity of a history, 
that of the Church, of which the primordial event has never ceased 
to be indissolubly a historical personage and the goal of our hope. 
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The Sacred History Continues 


by Roger PoELMAN 
Biblical Studies and Action, Brussels * 


I. THE CHURCH CONTINUES 
THE GOSPEL OF JESUS CHRIST 


When St Luke tells us of the beginnings of the Church in the 
« Acts of the Apostles » he is obviously anxious to impress on his 
readers that he is writing a continuation of the Gospel story. 
Here is the official news of the birth of the Church : 


« When the day of Pentecost came round, while they were all gathered 
together in unity of purpose, all at once a sound came from Heaven like 
that of a strong wind blowing, and filled the whole house where they 
were sitting. Then appeared to them what seemed to be tongues of fire, 
which parted and came to rest on each of them: and they were all 
filled with the Holy Spirit and began to speak in strange languages as 
the Spirit gave utterance to each. 

» Among those who were dwelling in Jerusalem at this time were devout 
Jews from every country under heaven, so when the noise of this event 
went abroad, the crowd which gathered was in bewilderment, each man 
severally heard them speak in his own language. And they were all beside 
themselves with astonishment : « Are they not all Galileans speaking ? » 
they asked. How is it that each of us hears them talking his own native 
tongue ? There are Parthians among us, Medes and Elamites: our homes 
are in Mesopotamia, or Judea or Cappadocia ; in Pontus or Asia, Phrygia 
or Pamphylia, Egypt or the parts of Libya round Cyrene; some of us 
are visitors from Rome, some of us are Jews and others proselytes ; there 
are Cretans among us too, and Arabians, and each has been hearing them 
tell of God’s wonders in his own language » (Acts II, 1-11). 


Was Saint Luke helped to understand more clearly the meaning 
of the birth of the Church when calling to mind the birth of Jesus ? 
Or did he more clearly grasp the mystery of Christ’s birth through 
contemplating that of the Church? For it was he, St Luke, who 
wrote both the third Gospel that of the infancy of Christ and the 
book of the Acts. « And the angel answered Mary : ‘The Holy 


1. See biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, VII (1952), p. 285. — Address: 
77, Boulevard Clovis, Brussels, Bri,cium (Editor’s note). 
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Spirit will come upon Thee and the power of the most High will 
overshadow thee’ » (St. Luke, I, 35), and at the birth of the 
Church, a strong wind filled the house where Our Lady, the 
Apostles and disciples were gathered. « The wind breathes where 
it wills, so it is when a man is born by the breath of the Spirit, » 
said Our Lord to Nicodemus. (John, III, 8). 


1. The marvellous works of God. 


We all know the account of the Incarnation in St. Luke. All 
those whom the Holy Ghost came down upon, began to sing : 
Magnificat sang Our Lady covered by His shadow; « He has kept 
His merciful design in remembrance according to the promise made 
to Abraham and his posterity for evermore. » « Benedictus » sang 
Zachary, filled with the Holy Ghost, « the God of Israel has visited 
His people and wrought their redemption. He has come like a 
dawning from on high to give light to those that live in darkness 
and in the shadow of death. » 

« Nunc dimittis » murmured the aged Simeon, upon whom the 
Holy Ghost rested, « mine own eyes have seen that saving power 
of Thine, the light of nations and the glory of Thy people Israel. » 
Each one is enlightened at the mighty moment of the Incarnation. 

And in the Acts the same thing happens. The apostles proclaim 
in every language the marvellous works of God: « Magnalia ! » 
The word is characteristic, applying as it does to those stupendous 
happenings in which one can at once see divine intervention. One 
of the essential functions of the Church will be to recognize these 
« magnalia » and to bear witness to them. This « moment » is un- 
precedented. Enlightened by the Risen Christ during the forty days 
between the Resurrection and the Ascension, the apostles discover 
now the suffering Servant of God spoken of by Isaias, the King of 
glory foretold by Daniel, the true meaning of the Messianic psalms, 
2, 21, 69 ; in all these sacred writings they can now recognize the 
story of the life and death of their Master. The Holy Ghost has 
made of them < illuminati, » the intimate and familiar friends of 
God. «I have made known to you all that my Father has told 
me» (John, XV, 16). 

What they proclaim, they now declare aloud in every tongue. 
Jesus, during His public Ministry, had told them not to go beyond 
the boundaries of Israel, nor even to enter the villages of the Sama- 
ritans. But the Sacred Scriptures resume : « What has been whis- 
pered in your ears, you are to proclam on the house-tops » (Matt., 
X, 27). «Enough for you that the Holy Ghost will come upon 
you and you will receive strength from Him ; you are to be my 
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witnesses in Jerusalem and throughout Judea, in Samaria, yes, and 
to the ends of the earth » (Acts, I, 8). 


2. The Miracles. 


In the third chapter of the Acts, St Luke tells the story of a 
cripple. The unfortunate man had been paralysed from birth, he 
was now a professional beggar and had his chosen pitch. Each day 
he was carried to the Beautiful Gate of the Temple. One afternoon 
Peter and John arrived at the Temple together, and when the 
cripple asked for an alms Peter replied : « Silver and gold have 
I none, but what I have I give unto thee. In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth rise up and walk.» « What I have ! » But what 
had he ? The power of Jesus Christ ! <« Taking him by the hand, 
he lifted him up. » What was it Peter did so naturally and simply ? 
He repeated the gesture he had so often seen His Master make, 
the gesture he himself so often described in his preaching, and 
which his amanuensis, Mark, noted down. When Christ cured 
Peter’s mother-in-law, the poor woman was < lying sick there with 
a fever ; and He went close and took her by the hand and lifted 
her up » (Mark, I, 31). When He came to the bedside of Jairus’ 
daughter, the child had just died : « He took hold of the child’s 
hand and said to her « Talitha kumi» and the girl stood up im- 
mediately » (Mark, V, 41). In the cure of the epileptic boy, Jesus 
took hold of his hand and raised him up and he stood up (Mark, 
IX, 27). It is a well-known gesture of Christ, the wonder-worker, 
a gesture Peter copied by a sort of spiritual mimetism. 

The Acts finish the description of the miracle by these words : 
« all the people were full of wonder and bewilderment at what 
had befallen » (Acts, III, 10). It is the identical reaction that St 
Luke noticed in connection with Our Lord’s miracles. « Astonish- 
ment came over them all, and they praised God, full of awe. ‘ We 
have seen strange things,’ they said, ‘to-day.’ » (Luke, V, 26). 
We can see easily and very clearly the continuity of incidents and 
gestures, and of the effect they produce. 


3. Lhe i tia. 


This continuity is particularly noticeable in the first trials of 
Christians. 

When Peter and John were arrested, they appeared before the 
Sanhedrin. « On the next day there was a gathering of the rulers 
and elders and scribes in Jerusalem : the high-priest, Annas was 
there, and Caiphas (we recognize the names!) and John and 
Alexander and all those who belonged to the high-priestly family » 
(Acts, IV, 6). The Apostles were called to stand their trial and 
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were closely questioned on the origin and source of their power. 
It was precisely the question asked of Jesus Christ : « What is 
the authority by which Thou doest these things, and who gave 
Thee this authority ?» (Matt., XXI, 23). The Father had given 
this authority to His Son, and Jesus gave it to His apostles. « Rulers 
of the people, elders of Israel, listen to me ; here is news for you 
and for the whole people of Israel. It is through the name of Jesus 
Christ, the Nazarene, and by none other, that this man stands be- 
fore you restored » (Acts, ITV, 10). No, the Sanhedrin had not yet 
finished with the name of Jesus, who, only a short time before, 
had stood there before them, in that same place, bound and silent. 
They had put Him to death, but He had risen from the dead, and 
now reigned gloriously in that other world which He had entered 
while His Church faithfully continued His mission. 

But the most typical account is that of the trial and condem- 
nation of Stephen. How like His Master the deacon Stephen was ! 
He also was « full of grace and power » and performed great mi- 
racles and signs among the people. His enemies « came forward 
to debate with him,» but «they were no match for Stephen’s 
wisdom and for the Spirit which then gave utterance. » Jesus had 
foretold and promised it. « Men will be laying hands on you and 
persecuting you ; they will give you up to the synagogues and to 
prison, and drag you into the presence of Kings and governors 
on my account. I will give you such eloquence and such wisdom 
as all your adversaries shall not be able to withstand or to con- 
fite» (Luke eel 12 15). 


The population was incited against Stephen, and then he was 
set upon unexpectedly, carried off and brought before the Sanhe- 
drin. It was the third time, in the space of a few weeks, that the 
Sanhedrin had met because of the Name of Jesus. As at the trial 
of Jesus, false witnesses were put forward, and, (an astonishing 
fact) exactly the same charge was made: « This Man is never 
tired of uttering insults against the Holy Place and the Law. » 
What firmness there is in Stephen’s defence, and what a summary 
he gives of the entire Old Testament! It at once recalls that 
amazing Scripture lesson Our Lord gave the two disciples of Em- 
maus while walking along the road. « Going back to Moses and 
the whole line of the Prophets, He began to interpret the words 
used of Himself by all the Scriptures » (Luke, XXIV, 26). This 
is what Stephen does, and what the Church must always do. 

The end of his discourse is, as it were, an echo of the twenty- 
third chapter of St Matthew, where Our Lord addresses the hypo- 
critical Pharisees : « Stiff-necked race, your heart and ears still 
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uncircumcised, you are forever resisting the Holy Spirit, just as 
your fathers did. There was not one of the prophets they did 
not persecute. » 

Stephen then fastened his eyes on Heaven and saw there the 
glory of God and Jesus standing at God’s right hand. «I see 
Heaven opening » he said, « and the Son of Man standing at the 
right hand of God.» Jesus had foretold it, in the course of His 
own trial, when the High priest had adjured Him to say whether 
He was the Christ, the Son of God. « Thy own lips have said it. 
And moreover I tell you this : You will see the Son of Man again, 
when He is seated at the right hand of God’s power, and comes 
in the clouds of Heaven » (Matt., XXVI, 63-64). 

After the testimony of the Word, Stephen bore witness also in 
his blood. « Thus, they stoned Stephen, he meanwhile was praying: 
‘Lord Jesus,’ he said, ‘ receive my spirit,’ and then kneeling down, 
he cried aloud : ‘ Lord, do not count this sin against them.’ And 
with that he fell asleep in the Lord.» What an amazing sign 
St Luke has set down for us here. It contains everything : the loud 
cry (« Then Jesus cried out again with a loud voice and yielded 
up His Spirit» Matt., XX VII, 50) and the invocations which 
were Our Lord’s last words upon the Cross. The member of the 
Body has followed the Head ; in Stephen, it is Jesus Christ Him- 
self who accomplishes the mystery of His Passion. « With Christ 
I hang upon the Cross, » writes St Paul in the earliest and purest 
tradition of Christian mysticism and spirituality ; «I am alive, or 
rather, not I ; it is Christ that lives in me » (Galatians, II, 19-20). 


We could continue to trace in the rest of the Book of the Acts 
the outline roughly sketched in here. But it serves to illustrate suffi- 
ciently this very clear fact : the life of the Church will not offer 
the world any other witness than the life of Christ Himself ; she 
will meet the same difficulties ; she will use the same means ; she 
will simply unfold, and show forth throughout the whole Christian 
community, and throughout history, what Christ alone first lived, 
manifested, and fulfilled in Palestine, two thousand years ago. 


IJ. CHRIST’S RESURRECTION IS THE STARTING-POINT 
FOR UNDERSTANDING THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


All we have said up to the present has its point of departure in 
what occurred that first Pentecost morning. But Pentecost itself 
is only a flowering of Easter. The whole history of the Church is 
dominated by the fact of the Resurrection, Christ Risen from the 
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dead is the object of the first act of faith from which springs all 
that follows. 

If we wish to understand the mystery of Christ, the best way 
to do so is to take His Resurrection as our point of departure, be- 
cause all that went before was simply a preparation for this final 
event. If we linger too long over « Little Jesus, » Christ will never 
reach His full stature in us. And yet the Son of God was once a 
little Child in our midst. If our gaze is always fixed on Jesus as a 
young Boy or even on the Master during His public life, and 
finally on Christ crucified, we shall not reach that reality which lies 
beyond and is the final goal of all these stages. The starting-point 
must be the Resurrection. The whole Gospel is but a preparation 
for that moment. What did the Apostles preach ? 


« Men of Israel, listen to this: Jesus of Nazareth was a Man duly 
accredited to you from God; such were the miracles and wonders and 
signs which God did through Him in your midst, as you yourselves well 
know. This Man you haye put to death: by God’s fixed design and fore- 
knowledge, He was betrayed to you; and you, through the hands of sinful 
men, have cruelly murdered Him. But God raised Him up again... Let it 
be known then, beyond doubt to all the house of Israel, that God has 
made Him Master and Christ, this Jesus whom you crucified » (Acts, II, 
22-24, 36). 


To be converted is then, first, to have faith in this Man, who, 
beyond the grave, entered living, into the Kingdom of God, and 
now reigns there triumphantly manifesting Himself as Saviour of 
the world. It is only if we take this victorious divine vision as our 
point of departure that we shall be able to understand the richness 
of revelation and the «signs» found in all that went before : 
miracles, discourses, actions. This is one of the characteristics of 
St John’s Gospel, more so than of the Synoptics. We have only to 
recollect the miracles (« signs, » says St John, or « works » by which 
we can recognize Jesus as the Son of God,) the living water, the 
Bread of Life, the Light of the world and the resurrection of La- 
zarus. All these miracles, in the light of the resurrection, appear 
as a seed of eternal life, communicated to the Church in all their 
profound significance. 

The Church exists on earth to reveal to us here and now, the 
truths of the Gospel. We can see her placed, in time, precisely 
between these two events : the Resurrection and the Parousia of 
her Lord : « Men of Galilee, why do you stand here looking heaven- 
wards ? He who has been taken from you into Heaven, this same 
Jesus, will come back in the same fashion, just as you have watched 
Him going into Heaven. » 
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The Church was born into the world bathed in her Master’s glory. 
«God creates the Church at the same time as He sent us Christ. 
He sends them out together, the one in the other, Christ sanctifying 
and the Church sanctified by Christ ; and He establishes them 
both in His new creation, or rather, they are His new creation, 
and together, He presents them to the world. The Church is sent 
by Christ, but both the one and the other are sent by God. 


III. ESSENTIAL VALUES 
PRESENT IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


However, this history of the Church will not reveal itself as a 
chronological series of actions of Christ, lived over again by the 
Community. Nor even must we think that such and such a century 
of Christianity corresponded to a particular time in the life of Our 
Lord. But from the moment of His Resurrection, the Church will 
reproduce, throughout her history, certain permanent elements of 
« the life of Jesus. » 

We would like to point out first three elements which give very 
direct continuity to the Holy Scriptures and make them contem- 
poraneous for us. 


1. The Church brings us 
the Words of Jesus Christ. 


« Jesus (who was about to ascend into Heaven) came near (to 
the eleven) and spoke to them : ‘ All authority in Heaven and on 
earth,’ He said, ‘has been given to me; you therefore must go out, 
making disciples of all nations, and baptizing them in the name 
of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost, teaching 
them to observe all the commandments which I have given you. 
And behold, I am with you all through the days that are coming, 
until the consummation of the world’ » (Matt., XXVIII, 18-20). 
The disciples must repeat the words of Christ. He is with them. 
« If a man has any love for me, he will be true to my word. And 
this word comes not from me, but from my Father who sent Me... 
It will be for Him, the truth-giving Spirit, when He comes, to guide 
you into all truth. He will not utter a message of His own ; He 
will utter the message that has been given to Him... and He will 
bring honour to me because it is from me that He will derive what 
He makes plain to you. » And in Christ’s great sacerdotal prayer, 


1. ComBLEN, Resurrection, Edit. Universitaires, p. 98. 
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we find these words : « Father, I have given them the message 
which Thou gavest to Me» (John, XIV, 23, 2605- XVI Ae 
MVILS 8). 

In the preaching of the Church, it is not only the Gospel but 
all Sacred Scripture which continues. The catechesis of the Acts — 
for instance in Peter’s discourse and Stephen’s defence just before 
his martyrdom — consisted of explaining the Sacred Scriptures and 
pointing out their fulfilment in the Saviour crucified and risen from 
the dead. As for St Paul, he takes any passage of Scripture read 
aloud in the Synagogue, develops it, and shows its fulfilment in the 
Gospel story. His method may even sometimes appear to us arti- 
ficial, perhaps because our logical minds are not flexible enough to 
understand fully the biblical mentality of the Jewish people. In any 
case, to a Jewish audience his method appeared perfectly sound, 
all the more so since the Apostles had received a free gift of grace 
(charisma) in their interpretation of the Scriptures. Jesus Christ is 
the realization and fulfilment of all the Scriptures. But He also « re- 
mains » supreme, giving His own words to His followers, so much 
so that we ourselves have nothing else to give, nothing else to 
preach, than the Gospel of Jesus Christ. We have no other doctrine 
than His, and, as Jesus Himself declared, that doctrine derives from 
His Heavenly Father. Thus the Father is the origin of every word 
and every revelation. In the teaching of the Church, it is always the 
Word of Jesus that we hear throughout the centuries. 

This is well illustrated by a characteristic gesture during the Con- 
secration of a Bishop. Throughout the greater part of the ceremony, 
the co-consecrators hold the Book of the Gospels open upon the 
shoulders of the Bishop-elect, resting against his head. At the end 
of the ceremony, they shut the book and put it into the hands of 
the new Bishop, while the Consecrating Bishop says : « Go, and 
teach that to thy flock. » 

1. The Word of Christ is particularly efficacious in acts of litur- 
gical worship. The Faithful, who have come together in obedience 
to that Word, and have indeed been made the People of God by 
It, do not hear a merely human and historical repetition of the 
words of the prophets, the Apostles and even of Christ Himself. 
What they hear, in faith, at the moment of the celebration of the 
Sacred mysteries, is the Sacramental, grace-giving (Charismatic) 
Word of Scripture. The Scriptures come down to us, living, actual, 
ever new, charged with all the power of the Spirit which vivifies 
them : <a message written in the Spirit of the Living God, with 
human hearts to carry it » (II Cor., III, 3).* 


1. See Bouyer, La vie de la liturgie, Edit. du Cerf. 
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2. The same is true in regard to the Sacraments. 


Baptism is, as it were, the consequence of that first Pentecost 
and of Peter’s inaugurating discourse. But Jesus had been baptized 
first, at the beginning of His own public ministry, and through the 
Church, that mystery of the Jordan has come down to us. Indeed 
Our Lord’s Baptism in the Jordan was a commemoration, in His 
own person, of the paschal journey of His own people through the 
Red Sea and the River Jordan, until they reached the Promised 
Land. 

The Eucharist. We know the first account of its institution as 
given by St Paul to the Corinthians (J Cor., XI, 23-27). Long be- 
fore the Gospels had been written down, the members of the 
Christian communities round about the Mediterranean regularly 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper. Once again we have the continuation 
of the Sacred Scriptures. God had sent down manna in the desert 
to feed His paschal People, His liberated People. Jesus, in His 
turn, had multiplied the loaves to feed His disciples on the shores 
of the Lake of Galilee. Then, at supper, delivering up His Body and 
Blood to His Church, He had said : « Do this in memory of Me. » 
The Sacred Scriptures continue : they are fulfilled in all their di- 
vine depth by Jesus Christ and are communicated to His Church 
by the Holy Spirit. 

When instituting the Sacrament of Penance, Our Lord explicitly 
said : «I the Christ, came upon an errand from my Father, and 
now I am sending you (the Apostles) out in turn. Receive the Holy 
Spirit » (John, XX, 21-22). 

3. And finally, the hierarchy of the Church emphasizes the con- 
tinuity of the Gospel. We have only to remember that night of 
prayer, at the end of which Our Lord called the twelve Apostles, 
one by one, each by his name, and those lists we find in our 
Gospels. * Our Lord still calls « whom He wills,» and we know 
how the teaching Church insists on the Apostolic succession. We 
remember being present in the Collegiate church of Ste Gudule, 
in Brussels at a Pontifical Mass celebrated by Mer. Bigirumwami, 
Bishop of Nyondo in Ruanda. He had been called, in our times, by 
the living Christ without any break in continuity since the days of 
the Apostles. Within fifty years, the Church had been founded in 
Ruanda and was fully organized, exactly as in the Acts of the 
Apostles in the days of Peter and Paul. 

The recent election of Pope John XXIII brings Christ’s Words 
to Peter down to us, for the same purpose and with the same power 
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and the same promise. Why ? Because the Rock is Christ Himself. 
An admirable passage written by Origen throws light on this : « Si- 
mon is called Peter (== rock) he receives this name from that 
rock which is Christ, so that, just as the wise man derives his name 
from wisdom and the saint from sanctity, so Peter does from Peter. » 
In the same way, John XXIII is to-day the rock upon which the 
Church is founded, and against which, the gates of hell shall not 
prevail. The Church which Christ instituted in the name of God 
is the Church which is with us to-day. 

In the current number of Lumen Vitae reference is made to a 
text-book on Church history published recently in Germany. The 
titles of the chapters are suggestive. « The Church follows Christ’s 
sorrowful way,» a propos of the three centuries of persecution. 
« The Church is not of this world.» The principle is crystal-clear 
but here it has been applied to a certain given period (the 14th cen- 
tury with its troubles of the Papacy) as though, in the history of 
the Church, it provided a typical example of that particular aspect. 
The Church is not of this world in the actual concrete circumstances 
of any particular moment in time, it is true, and yet the principle 
is true, and will remain so as long as history lasts. The same reflec- 
tion occurs to us on reading these suggestive titles. « The devil lies 
in wait for the Church. » « The Church is, and remains, the Christ 
living on earth » (with reference to the 16th century schisms). Here 
is yet another title, whose vivifying principle is grasped at once : 
« Christ lives in the Church like a second Adam.» This is the 
chapter which describes the great expansion of the Church in the 
Missions. «In the Church, Christ is still abandoned.» «In the 
Church lives the Christ who will never die. » These few quotations 
suffice to indicate the trend of this book, and to point out both 
the very firm principle which guides the Church throughout her 
history and the discerning way in which it is handled. 

The information given us by the Evangelists, the graces inherent 
in the words and acts of Christ, blossom, mature and bring forth 
fruit in that incomparable and « unique » Community which is 
His, and which is called the Church. 


4. The life of Jesus Christ 
continued in the lives of the Saints. 


The history of Saints, or that of spirituality * consists in radiating 
a thousand facets of the Unique jewel of God. Christ is sanctity 


1. In this connection, see Ch. entitled: « La religion chrétienne », in « Chris- 
tus», by Husy, Beauchesne. 
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itself, and each of His brethren has been fascinated by some aspect 
of that sanctity. A divine ‘ word’ has resounded in each individual 
soul, and has become his whole life. For, above all else, the Gospel 
shows the way which Christ indicates for each soul. Every Christian 
has a personal and unique vocation. Each is enlightened by the 
same texts, the same examples of Jesus Christ. And yet not one 
can model himself upon his former life, however successful the 
latter may have been. Each must ask himself what the coming of 
Christ means to him, personally. The lives of the saints are land- 
marks ; they blaze the trail and lead us to the life of Christ ; they 
are not models imposed of themselves. A wholesale imitation of a 
saint is not a Christian attitude. »* 

We begin to understand the Gospel only when we see its teaching 
realized in the lives of the saints. And the lives of the saints per- 
sonify truly, but with an amazing individuality, what the Head, 
Jesus, the sole exemplary and a fresh, abundant, gushing source 
of all sanctity, experienced first in His own life, the life of God 
made manifest on earth in the life of man. Hermits and solitaries, 
Bruno or John of the Cross were touched by the aspect of prayer 
and solitude, silence and self-effacement. 

Francis by the aspect of poverty, Dominic by that of preaching, 
John Bosco by the young, Foucauld by the lowest place, Nobili, 
Xavier, Lebbe by the message to all peoples, the Curé of Ars by 
« Thy sins are forgiven thee,» Teresa of the Child Jesus by the 
message of childhood. These are only a few of the names which 
immediately spring to mind. Where then do we find the secret of 
a sanctity which can take so many different forms ? The answer is 
love, that love which is the very life of God. « God is love, and 
he who dwells in love, dwells in God and God in him, » and again, 
« God has proved His love for us by laying down His life for our 
sakes ; we too must be ready to lay down our lives for the sake of 
our brethren » (I John, IV, 16, and I, 16). The sanctity of the 
Church consists in loving God, since she is loved by Him, and in 
carrying that love of God to other men. It is in, and through the 
lives of the saints that the Church most visibly continues the life 
of Jesus Christ. 


5. Permanent factors in the life of the Church. 


Lastly, let us attempt to outline certain marked characteristics 
which will always be found throughout the history of the Church 
of Christ. 


1. CoMBLEN, 0.c., p. 170. 
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A. Temptation. The temptations of the Church will be those 
that attacked Our Lord Himself. Above all perhaps, the temptation 
of « power. » «I will give Thee all the kingdoms of the world and 
the glory of them, » said Satan to Christ during the forty days in 
the desert (Matthew, IV, 9). « Go to Jerusalem, that Thy disciples 
also may see Thy doings » (John, VII, 3). « Come down from that 
Cross if Thou art the Son of God» (Matt., XXVII, 40). Jesus 
wished to protect His disciples against this temptation. He sent them 
away to the other side of the lake, when the crowd, in their enthu- 
siasm after the multiplication of the loaves, wanted to carry Him 
off and make Him King (John, VI, 15). There was much danger 
and possible ambiguity in the words, « King» and « Kingdom. » 
At the very moment when Jesus was going up to Jerusalem for His 
passion, the Mother of the sons of Zebedee approached Him in an 
attempt to get ‘good places’ for her two sons in His Kingdom ! 


This temptation has attacked the Church periodically throughout 
her history. For instance, what a subtle danger arose when the 
Emperor adopted Christianity and it was no longer necessary for 
Christians to risk their lives, their worldly possessions or their future 
for the Faith, but it became, on the contrary, «an advantage, » 
to receive baptism. A greater danger by far, arose when the Pope 
himself became an earthly Emperor. We have only to call to mind 
Michaelangelo’s picture of Julius II (one of the « good » Renaissance 
Popes) in helmet and breastplate, a sword at his side ! Surely this 
is a far cry from the Gospel! Just as this temptation appeared in 
various forms during the whole life of Christ, so it remains a per- 
manent temptation in the Church. For are not « message » and 
« circumstances » identical ? It is, in a certain sense, the temptation 
which has sometimes appeared to assert itself in the celebrations 
surrounding the feast of Christ the King, the processions, displays, 
banners, streamers, carrying rather « wordly » titles of Kingship 
etc. But how perfectly this particular feast has been integrated into 
the second Sunday of Passion-tide, Palm Sunday, where it recovers 
all its true meaning. Here, no one can be misled for a moment. It 
is the Messianic King who enters His royal City, Jerusalem, to begin 
the Redemption of the world. It is in that sense that the Church 
is the Kingdom of God. 


B. Prayer. The prayer of the Church will be a participation in 
the prayer of Christ and its expression in her. The Spirit of Christ 
will inspire it in untold multitudes of men ; « To prove that you 
are sons, God has sent out the Spirit of His Son into your hearts, 
crying out in us: « Abba, Father » (Gal., IV, 6). « Father, » al- 
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most all prayer is concentrated in that word which Christ developed 
for His disciples when He taught them the « Pater Noster. » 

The Church rejoices with Jesus when He was filled with gladness 
by the Holy Spirit and said : « O Father, who art Lord of Heaven 
and earth, I give Thee praise since this finds favour in Thy sight » 
(Luke, X, 21). The Church, in her prayer of thanksgiving unites 
herself to Christ’s. « I fall on my knees to the Father, » says St Paul, 
« from whom all fatherhood in Heaven and on earth takes its title. 
May He, out of the rich treasury of His glory, strengthen you 
through His Spirit with a power that reaches your innermost being. 
May Christ find a dwelling place through faith in your hearts. May 
your lives be rooted in love, founded-on love. May you and all the 
saints be enabled to measure, in all its breadth and length and 
height and depth, the love of Christ, to know what passes know- 
ledge. May you be filled with all the completion God has to give... 
May He be glorified in the Church and in Christ Jesus to the last 
generation of eternity. Amen» (Eph., III, 14-21). 

The Church will also pray Christ’s prayer in the garden : all her 
members will repeat it, both in moments of dire distress, and as 
a proof of their trust in God. « Father, if it is possible, let this 
chalice pass me by ; only as Thy will is, not as mine is» (Matt., 
ONG rea 

When Christ used the psalms for His prayer, (either those of the 
Hallel in the celebration of the Pasch or the twenty-second psalm, 
a passage of which He repeated on the Cross) or when He ex- 
plained their meaning during the forty days between His resurrec- 
tion and His ascension (« All that was written of me in the psalms 
must be fulfilled » Luke, XXIV, 44), He gave them to His Church. 
It is He who continues to interpret them in her. * Both St Paul and 
the Apocalypse clearly bear witness to this. 

This prayer of Christ is one of the permanent factors of the life 
of the Church, expressing itself in the liturgy and in the lives of 
the saints. It would be possible to trace its origins and development 
and the various shades of meaning in which it clothes itself, going 


over, for instance, each verse of the great sacerdotal prayer (John, 
XVII). 


C. Poverty, Joy, Fervour. 
Such were the characteristics of the Apostolic Community at Jeru- 


1. This aspect of the prayer of the Church as the faithful continuation of the 
prayer of Christ, opens up horizons rich in graces. The reader should consult 
Pére Hamman’s fine book: La Priére (Desclée) or that of Urs von Balthasar : 
La priére contemplative (Desclée De Brouwer). 
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salem, as St Luke so clearly shows us in his account of those first 
days of the infant Church : 


« These (the newly-baptized after the first Pentecost) occupied them- 
selves continually with the Apostles’ teaching, their fellowship in the 
breaking of bread, and the fixed times of prayer, and every soul was 
struck with awe, so many were the wonders and signs performed by the 
apostles in Jerusalem. All the faithful held together and shared all they 
had, selling their possessions and their means of livelihood, so as to 
distribute to all as each had need. They persevered with one accord, day 
by day, in the temple worship, and, as they broke bread in this house 
or that, took their share of food with gladness and simplicity of heart, 
praising God and winning favour with all the people. And each day the 
Lord added to their fellowship others that were to be saved, 

» There was one heart and soul in all the company of believers » (Acts 
II, 42-47 and Acts IV, 32). 


‘These same characteristics have been striven after by the founders 
of every community throughout the history of the Church. The 
Abbot of a great European monastery once visited in China a new 
foundation (that of the Little Brothers of St John the Baptist) 
which was situated on a hill named by the founder, Father Lebbe, 
« the Mountain of the Beatitudes!» When the Abbot returned 
home, he said : «I have seen the primitive Christian Church ! » 
He had recognized it by its fervour and poverty, its joy and charity 
and spirit of prayer. And all the movements of our own day have 
these characteristics too. To take a single example, though one of 
deep significance, we have only to call to mind the Little Brothers 
and the Little Sisters of Jesus, and all that resulted from the impact 
of their spirituality. * Are not these dispositions the normal outcome 
of the lively faith in the Risen Christ and the message of the Gospel ? 
The same thing is seen all through the history of the Church. 


6. Characteristics of the Apocalypse. 


Finally, let us turn to the prophetic book which sketches for us 
the main outlines of the history of the Church : the Apocalypse. 


A. We first find in it the importance and persistency of martyr- 


dom. 
Jesus had foretold it, and had warned the Apostles of the shocked 


1. It would be possible, for instance, to write the history of Poverty in the 
Church, from the days of the desert Fathers to those of the great monasteries, 
from the mendicant Orders to the modern apostolate of the proletariat. 
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dismay it would cause, during His discourse after the Last Supper : 
and in the instructions He gave the twelve before sending them on 
their first mission (Matt., X, 16-22). He speaks much of perse- 
cution, yet He repeats three times : « Fear not, » and He adds : 
« Whoever acknowledges me before men, I too will acknowledge 
him before My Father who is in Heaven» (Matt., X, 32). he 
Apocalypse takes up this message and warns us that it will remain 
true until the end of the world, until the history of the Church 
has run its course. We read in the seven letters with which the book 
opens : « Yes, thou endurest ; and all thou hast borne for the love 
of my Name has not made thee despair. » — « Do not be afraid 
of the suffering thou art to undergo. » — « Keep faith with Me 
to the point of death, and I will crown thee with life. » — « Anti- 
pas bore me faithful witness, and was put to death in your city » 
A poc All, S10, Taide 

In St John’s vision of the altar in Heaven, he saw beneath it 
the souls of those who had been put to death for the word of God 
and the witness they had borne. Then white robes were given to 
them and they were « bidden to take their rest a little longer until 
their number had been made up by those others, their brethren 
and fellow-servants, who were to die as they had died» (VI, 11). 

At the time of the great vision of the countless multitudes of the 

elect, John heard these words : « These have come here out of 
the great affliction ; they have washed their robes white in the 
lood of the Lamb. And now they stand before God’s throne, 
serving Him day and night in His temple» (VII, 14-15). The 
Church is, and will continue to be, until the end of time, the 
Church of the Lamb slain, and victorious through His death. 

The two symbolical witnesses we read of in the Apocalypse testify 
by speech : « Then, when they have borne me witness to the full, 
the beast which comes up out of the abyss will make war on them 
and defeat and kill them. Their bodies will be in the open street, 
in that great city which is called Sodom or Egypt in the language 
of prophecy ; there too their Lord was crucified » (XI, 7-8). 

How characteristic ! They are vanquished by the beast which 
comes up out of the abyss and which represents the political power 
of a world hostile to Jesus Christ (XIII). Their corpses lie, in full 
view in the open streets of that city, called in the figurative language 
of the Apocalypse, « Sodom » the city of sin, and « Egypt, » the 
city of oppression and slavery. But there is nothing to fear, since 
the Lord was crucified in that very place. They share Christ’s 
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destiny to the very end, until the hour of triumph. « After three 
days and a half, by God’s gift the breath of life entered into the 
lifeless bodies and they rose to their feet while a great dread fell 
on all who watched them. Then they heard a loud voice from 
Heaven. ‘Come up to my side,’ and while their enemies watched 
them, they went up amid the clouds, to Heaven» (XI, 11-12). 

The Body follows the Head, the Community follows, step by step, 
in the wake of the Master. Cast a glance for a moment over the 
last twenty centuries. Persecution is the normal lot, and is not 
simply the result of such and such a set of circumstances which 
might conceivably disappear little by little until at last all perse- 
cution and hostility cease on the part of « Babylon » drunk with the 
blood of the saints, the blood of those who bore witness to Jesus » 
(XVII, 6). This sheds a great light on a permanent factor in the 
history of the Church since its beginnings — for the Acts of the 
Martyrs constitute a most precious and important element in the 
history of the Church — right down to our own times. 


B. Another characteristic in the history of the Church is Hosti- 
lity, that hostility which Christ Himself suffered from Satan. 

Immediately after His Baptism, Jesus was led by the Spirit into 
the desert in order to be tempted there by the devil. The ceremonies 
of Baptism invariably include exorcism and each year, during the 
Easter Vigil, before we renew our Baptismal Vows, we renounce 
Satan and all his works. The Apocalypse too, in its visions and its 
figurative language, warns us clearly that this ‘hostility’ is not 
merely for the ‘ present time’ is not a short-lived, fleeting trial, but 
must be regarded as a permanent condition which events will prove 
throughout the ages. In chapter XII of the Apocalypse (though the 
fact is noted in various ways throughout the whole Book) a great 
sign appears in Heaven : a woman clothed in the sun, with the 
moon under her feet and a crown of twelve stars about her head. 
She has a Child in her womb and cries out in travail, in great 
pain of her delivery. At once another portent appears : a great 
dragon, fiery red : he stands fronting the woman in childbirth, 
ready to swallow up her Son as soon as she gives birth to it. She 
bore a Son who is to herd the nations with a crook of iron, and this 
Child of hers was caught up to God, right up to His throne. 

The Child is clearly Christ. The woman is either His Mother, 
or the people of God who give the Messiah to the world or, more 
precisely, both the one and the other. 

Then St John describes the struggle between Michael and his 
angels who fight against the dragon, « the great dragon, serpent a 
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the primal age... the devil, Satan, the whole world’s seducer, the 
accuser of our brethren, day and night he stood, accusing them in 
God’s presence. » But when the dragon had been conquered, « in 
spite against the woman, he went elsewhere to make war on the 
rest of her children, the men who keep God’s commandments and 
hold fast to the truth concerning Jesus» (Apoc., XII, passim). 
This hostility is then yet another factor in the history of the Church. 


C. To understand the Church, we must examine one last charac- 
teristic of hers : « Vigilance.» In all His eschatological parables 
(those of the last week), as in the last counsels He gave His 
Apostles before going to His Passion, and « passing from this world 
to the Father, » Christ recommended this watchfulness : « Watch, 
since you know not the hour at which your Lord will come, » 
« Hold yourselves in readiness, for the Son of Man will come at 
an hour that you think not. » The reminder occurs in the story of 
Noe and the flood ; in the parable of the servant whom the Master 
had put over His household to distribute food to them ; in that of 
the talents and in the parable of the ten virgins. And the Apo- 
calypse takes up the message with its oft repeated « Soon, » — 
« yet a little while, » until we reach the great vision of the Lamb’s 
espousals and the resounding « Amens» and « Alleluias! » The 
Apocalypse ends in this promise and this hope,. and it concludes 
with this prayer : «Come, Lord Jesus.» The Spirit makes the 
bride bid me come. And the Church hears the reply : « Indeed, I 
am coming soon. » 

This watchfulness is also a permanent factor. 

« The Church keeps loving watch, » and keeps the command of 
her Founder when she takes the bread and the chalice, and after 
the prayer of thanksgiving receives the Body and Blood of Christ, 
« heralding His death, whenever she eats this Bread or drinks this 
Cup, until He comes» (I Cor., XI, 23-26). Sacred history con- 
tinues and will end only at His second Coming. 


Two Textbooks Presenting 
Church History as the Continuation 
of the Life of Christ 


by Louis MeEIrHac 
International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels * 


I. REQUIREMENTS OF SCHOOL TEACHING 
OF CHURCH HISTORY 


The school teaching of Church History must meet certain peda- 
gogical and doctrinal requirements, without which it will be useless 
and even harmful. 


1. Pedagogical Requirements. 


Unquestionably, history has a meaning and reasonable beings 
instinctively try to discover it. National history, for instance, is not 
only a succession of events, but reveals a spirit which captivates 
school children and fills them with patriotism. In the same way, 
throughout the chaotic flow of centuries, Church history takes on a 
deep meaning which pupils often unconsciously seek to understand 
to strengthen their faith and persevere in fervour. School teaching 
of Church history is in duty bound to disclose this meaning. 

In addition to instructing, this branch of teaching also has a 
formative rdle and one of Christian education. How will this be 
fulfilled if it remains concerned only with actual phenomena and 
does not question what these represent in the life of the Church ? 


2. Doctrinal Requirements. 


Two points of doctrine make it even more urgent that the class 
should not just be given a mere description of historical events. 

History has a < Christian meaning. » Collectively, the history of 
the world is dominated from the point of view of Revelation by 
the influence of the Holy Spirit — tending to « spiritualize » all 
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things according to the meaning we give below, and from the 
point of view of the Flesh — as St. Paul uses the word — which 
is opposed to the Spirit. According to the Bible, the influence of 
the Holy Spirit is revealed in values of organic unity, universality, 
holiness, peace and power. » * 

Second point : according to the words of Bossuet : « The Church 
is Christ communicated in the Holy Spirit. » This definition meets 
the sentence of the Encyclical Mystict Corporis : « It is truly Christ 
who lives in his Church, it is He who teaches, governs, bestows 
sanctity through her ; it is Christ also who manifests himself in the 
various members of her society.» These words give its true and 
necessary orientation to the teaching of Church history. And «if 
one succeeds in showing to the faithful that they must love the 
Church because it is the only means of meeting the whole Christ 
(His divine person and the community of the people of God whom 
he animates by His grace), one will have given them the sense of 
the Church. Inasmuch as modern man drifts away from the Church 
because He does not see the reason for it, so he will be surely 
attracted to it if he sees Christ in it. » ” 


II. PROFESSOR HEUSER’S TEXTBOOKS 
FOR THE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY GRADES 


1. Textbooks for Primary Grade Instruction. 


Professor Heuser’s textbooks for the Primary grades : Kirchen- 
geschichte,* and for the Secondary grades : Christus gestern und 
heute,* are, we believe, the right answer to the above remarks. 
They have been published over a period of four years and the later 
work shows a marked improvement. The author revised his work, 
enlarged and developed it to bring it to the level of secondary 
grade teaching. The first book, still useful for the primary grade 
comprises nine chapters, the second has twenty-two. 


1. Can. G. Tuts, The Christian Meaning of History, in Lumen Vitae, 1X 
(1954), p. 436. 

2. Ch. MorLeR, Doctrinal Trends, Catechetical Perspectives, in Lumen Vitae, 
VIII (1953), p. 396. 

3. Dr. A. Hrusrr, Kirchengeschichte fiir den katholischen Religionsunterricht 
und Volkschulen, Disseldorf, Patmos-Verlag, 1953, 72 p. 

4, Dr. A. Heuser, Christus gestern und heute, Disseldorf, Patmos- Verlag, 
1957, 192 p. 
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The method of the primary textbook consists in presenting group- 
happenings or events under headings or sub-titles centred on Our 
Lord Jesus Christ. Thus the events of the Middle Ages are summa- 
rized under the heading: Christ carries the light of faith wherever 
He wills. Among the sub-titles we find : Christ brings into existence 
Benedictine Monks ; Christ allows the light of faith to be extin- 
guished in vast regions (Islam); through St. Boniface, Christ gives 
great lustre to the light of faith ; Christ ends the sufferings of 
migrating nations through the Church, etc. The period ranging 
from Saint Francis of Assisi to the re-establishment of the single 
Roman Pontiff after the time of the Popes in Avignon and the 
great Western Schism, is entitled : The Church is the Hidden 
Christ. The time lasting from the Counter-Reformation to the end 
of the French Revolution has as main heading : Christ acts as the 
Good Shepherd in the Church, and bears a number of sub-titles : 
Christ gives us a century of saints ; Christ transforms Ignatius, the 
officer, and makes him the founder of the Society of Jesus ; Christ 
leads St. Francis Xavier to India and to Japan ; Christ allows a halt 
in the evangelization of pagans ; Christ calls all men to the truth 
of salvation ; Christ’s bishops are not sufficiently watchful, etc. The 
author very rarely comments the titles, he considers the events ex- 
plain and justify them sufficiently. He cannot, however, omit one 
important point : « Christ was hidden in Francis, in his stigmatas, 
in his being, in his acts. In the same way Christ is always hidden 
in his Church. She may at times appear to be a kingdom of this 
world, a human association ; but in reality she is always Christ 
mysteriously wayfaring here below until the last day. This the 
Church remains even when wounded with the sins and the evil 
ways of men. Jesus also lived his earthly life wounded and suf- 


fering. » 


It is not easy to grasp the mystery of Christ living in the Church 
despite the weaknesses of men. If St. Paul, on the road to Damascus, 
understood the word of the Lord «I am Jesus, whom Saul per- 
secutes » (to persecute the Church is to persecute Christ), it was 
in a sudden light from heaven... There is nothing surprising there- 
fore if to impress children of the primary grades with this truth, 
the author does not shrink from a most simple and obvious way, a 
system of blunt statements calculated to strike the mind and ima- 
gination of the pupil. This first teaching of Church history domi- 
nated by the figure of Christ is highly effective in giving the 
meaning of the Church. However, it has its inconvenience : children 
could attribute the errors and faults of churchmen to Christ, and 
also the failures of evangelization. Above all they will find it 
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difficult to recognize the invisible action of Christ in each event, 
for this is only suggested by the titles and is not immediately 
obvious in the events themselves. The teacher’s explanations are 
needed to remedy these disadvantages which are very real, without 
being insurmountable. 


2. Textbook for Secondary Grade Instruction. 


The author saw the need of revising his first effort for the text- 
book intended for the secondary grade : Christus gestern und heute. 
Instead of placing the action of Christ in evidence, the titles 
directly refer to the action of the Church and indirectly to Christ, 
the fount and source of the latter. Often they bring to mind the 
similitudes of the Church with Christ. Here are a few examples of 
the changes in titles from the first primary grade textbook to the 
second textbook. 


Primary Grade Textbook Secondary Grade Teatbook 

— Christ carries the light of — The Church’s unequal distri- 
faith wherever He will. bution between the East and the 

West. 

— The Church is the Hidden — The Western Christian must 

Christ. remain firm against Islamism. 
— The Church is not of this 
world. 

— Christ acts as the Good — Christ continues to live in 
Shepherd in the Church : Holy Church. 

He gives us a century of — Christ continues to live in 
saints: He transforms Ignatius, Holy Church and draws all men 
the officer : to Him. 

He sends St. Francis Xavier. — Christ continues in_ the 

Chureh as a second Adam. 

— Christ brings into existence — St. Gregory labours for the 

Benedictine Monks. Church’s survival to the collapse 


of the Roman Empire. 


Some of the habitual wordings of the first textbook recur, but 
they are infrequent and hardly noticeable. For instance : Christ 
opposes St. Dominic to the Cathares. Did the Christian world 


deserve that Christ should save the Middle Ages from heresies and 
Islamism ? 


To demonstrate fully the spirit and method of the textbook 
Christus gestern und heute, at the same time as its wealth of con- 
tents, we need to give its general plan. 
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CuaPTers I To 7 relate chiefly the events of Church history from 
the Ist to the XIIIth century : 


Israél is reborn in the Church. 

The Catholic Church follows the ‘via dolorosa’ of Christ. 

Difficulties of the Roman Church within the Empire. 

The Church can exist without the Roman Empire. 

The Church loses its balance of spheres of influence between the 
East and the West (VIIth to middle of IXth century). 

The Western Church must be renewed. 

Western Christians must fight against Islam. 


CHAPTERS 8 TO I5 investigate the nature of the Church in the 
historical developments of the XIVth to XIXth century. 


The Church is not of this world. 

The Devil lies in wait for the Church. 

The Church is and remains Christ continuing to live on earth. 
Christ is living in Holy Church. 

Christ lives in the Church and draws all to Himself. 

Christ lives in the Church as a second Adam. 

In the Church, Christ continues to be forsaken. 

Christ who can no longer die lives on in the Church. 


CuaPTeRS 16 To 22 survey the Church’s endeavours throughout 
recent years and in our time (XIXth and XXth centuries). 


Will the Church propagate itself in time among the peoples of Eastern 
Europe ? 

Will the Church define its attitude towards liberalism in time ? 

Has the Church got the right answer to the social question ? 

Has the Church come too late with missionary evangelization ? 

The Church confronted with the falling away of vital countries. 

How will the Church overcome the Bolschevik menace ? 

The Church’s tasks in view of the Last Day. 


All these headings reveal the drift of events. They are followed, 
in each chapter, by a number of sub-titles grouping the events in 
chronological order. Whatever the title, the narration follows its 
course without any regression. In this way the textbook takes us 
through the twenty centuries of Church history. But, obviously, the 
author had to restrict himself and choose among the profusion of 
events. This does not appear to have hindered historical objec- 
tivity.’ Here is an example of the method used : 


1. Some statements are at times startling, such as: ‘The Cathares obliged 
Christianity to create the Inquisition” (p. 58), “ Because of their struggles with 
the emperors, the popes had greatly weakened the empire, and so they fell into 
a state of dependency on the French.” (p. 68). 
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Christ is living in Holy Church (XVIth Century). 


The Century of Saints in the Church (survey). 
The Saints of Rome : Philip Neri. 
The Saint of Milan’s Immense Diocese : saint Charles Borromeo. 


The Saint of Humanism : saint Francis of Sales. 
Eclipse of Sanctity within the Church through State Control and the 


Wars of Religion. 
Sacred Poétry in a Disturbed Period : Friedrich v. Spee. 


We would insist once more on the fact that the author neither 
passes comments on the events, nor makes any interpretation ; the 
originality of his work lies in the manner of grouping these events 
under significant and interesting titles. Those remarks which the 
author has felt at liberty to make concern some of the 41 photo- 
graphic illustrations in the book ; in the various styles of cathedrals 
and their ornementation he sees a sign of the evolution of minds 
and of piety. 

On reading through the book « Christus gestern und heute » the 
impression is one of an excellent attempt to follow in the wake of 
the catechetical renewal. It has the merit of breaking new ground 
and others will doubtless improve this method to inculcate the 
Christian meaning of history into our school children, giving them 
the sense of the Church and introducing them to « the total Christ. » 


The History of the Church 


Set out in longitudinal sections or concentrated in monographs 


by Ladislas Parrtos, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels? 


The history of the Church is something more than the history of 
the Church as a state. Historians such as Hubert Jedin and Joseph 
Lortz, though accused — rightly or wrongly — of assimilating 
Church History too closely with secular history, do not fail to re- 
cognize this fact. 

« The Church is the Mystical Body of Christ, Christ continued. 
She is therefore something divine. As such, the human mind can- 
not fully understand her... Although she is divine, the Church has, 
nevertheless, a true history... She lives in the world : her members 
are men subject to change, to evolution. Consequently, the history 
of the Church is related to all historical sciences. It works according 
to the same laws of criticism ; but at the same time, it is essentially 
different from purely natural science ; it uses its own principles 
taken from Revelation : it is theology. »” 

This history has two component parts: the chain of external 
events on the human plane, and the interior life of the Church. 
There is, nowadays, a movement to focus attention on this interior, 
purely religious, history of the Church and to bring it within reach 
of adolescents. * 

The problem is, how to present the unfolding of events and the 
development of the Church’s interior life. We should like to draw 
attention to two methods, that of longitudinal sections or topics, 
and that of monographs. 


1. « Topics >. 


The first method, often used in the history of the Old and New 
Testaments, was applied to Church History by Kastner in his Kir- 


1. Address: 184 rue Washington, Brussels, BrI.GIuM. 

2. J. Lortz, Geschichte der Kirche, Minster, 1953, p.i. 

3. A. Lapeie, Kirchengeschichte in Dokumenten. — Sammlung Kirchenge- 
schichtlicher Quellen fiir Schule Studium, Disseldorf, 1958. 
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chengeschichte in Langsschnitten (History of the Church in longi- 

tudinal Sections. ) The author has selected about fifty topics and 
traced their development, with dates and notable characteristics, 
down the centuries to the present day. 

The choice of subjects reveals no special inspiration other than 
the desire to group together around each topic the elements of a 
very advanced chronological study of Church History. The subjects 
are classified in alphabetical order ; matters relating to the interior 
life of the Church (Holy Eucharist, Penance, Councils, Monastic 
Life, Mysticism, etc.) are to be found together with others con- 
nected with her temporal and exterior life (the Church as a State, 
the Church and the State, Concordats, Education and Teaching, 
the history of the church in France, Italy, England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, etc.). 


The development, even more than the selection of subjects, is 
open to criticism. Though facts are given plentifully, they are treated 
summarily. We may judge of this by the following extracts taken 
from the three sections on prety : 


Christian Antiquity. The celebration of the Eucharist and the worship 
of the synagogue transformed under the influence of Christianity (Mass 
of the Catechumens). — Monastic piety of the hermits. — Development 
of canonical hours. — Celebration of anniversaries of Martyrs; vene- 
ration of relics, ete. 


The Middle Ages. The settlement of the balance between Gallican and 
Roman rites in the Carolingian epoch. — Charlemagne’s interest in the 
liturgy ; canonical hours of the Benedictines. —- The great increase in 
veneration of relics in the Middle Ages, especially in Germany, ete. 


Modern Times, The Renaissance, humanism and the variations in be- 


hefs resulted at first in a deerease of religious zeal. — Only with the 
Catholic revival did religion begin to flourish anew. — Saint Philip Neri, 
apostle of Rome, revives the visits to the seven Stations. — The Spiritual 


Exercises of Saint Ignatius laid stress on a deeper interior life, ete. 


The author intended the book to be of use to boys and girls 
about to leave secondary schools and to provide them with a com- 
prehensive view of history which would help them to interpret the 
present in its true light and prepare accurately for the future. The 
book is destined especially for the teachers. The clear, careful and 
exhaustive summaries would facilitate the preparation of lessons or 
study circles. 


Though this book is not a model, it does suggest a method. If 
it were improved as regards the selection and development of the 
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subjects, it would be worth applying to the history of the Church 
as well as to the early stages of the history of salvation. It would 
be suitable at least for the higher classes of humanities when the 
awakening of interest in history gradually leads to having an 
« historical conscience » or, one might say, to the discovery of the 
fact that man has his place as a living member in the line of 
generations that have gone before or are yet to come, and that 
he has a responsibility towards them. 


If these views are correct, then it devolves on catechesis to discover 
the major topics to be studied. Which avenues should be explored 
to find them ? 


As a preliminary, we shall turn to the convincing suggestions 
made by M. Pabbé Poelman. In his article, « L’histoire sainte con- 
tinue, » he puts before us two elements which would make Bible 
History come alive for us : the first is the Teaching of Our Lord 
that has been proclaimed without interruption since His Ascension 
into Heaven ; the second : the seven Sacraments of the Church 
instituted by Christ. These are, undoubtedly, important topics 
suited to the teaching of history in longitudinal sections. 

The Gospel, then, would be our starting point ; something Our 
Lord said, some part of His teaching that has left its mark on the 
twenty centuries of Christianity and played an important part in 
the life of the Church, either on the doctrinal plane or on that of 
Christian living. 

The mission given to the apostles : « Go out all over the world, 
and preach the gospel to the whole of creation ; he who believes 
and is baptized will be saved ; he who refuses belief will be con- 
demned » (Mark, XVI, 15-16), has surely become the history of 
the long struggle for liberty to profess Christianity which will con- 
tinue until the end of the world! The eight « Beatitudes » : 
« Blessed are the poor in spirit... » —- from these, undoubtedly, has 
erown the history of the deeply rooted interior life within the 
Church ! 

There is much more that could be said about words of Our 
Lord that have made Christian history. These few lines, however, 
will suffice for an understanding of our idea on the teaching of 
Church history by major topics. 


2. « Monographs ». 


Besides this method of teaching history by following the deve- 
lopment of a belief, the establishment of ceremonies, the practice 
of some Christian virtue, there is another method which will prove 
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most fruitful even in the junior classes of secondary schools. It 
consists in summarizing a period in a living way through some 
representative personality. In this connection, there is a series of 
text books on Church history which will show us how this may 
be done. * 

This is the collection « Licht und Leben, » published under the 
direction of Professors Junglas, F. Tillmann and Greven which has 
met with considérable success during the last twenty-five years. 
Pupils and teachers have especially appreciated the three booklets 
for children 10-14 years of age. The secret of success lies in the 
way the books are set out and the subject matter is psychologically 
adapted to the tastes and powers of understanding of children. 
The story of the life and work of great personalities is a valuable 
influence in training the child and giving him a preliminary ground- 
ing in history. 

We may gauge the value of the way the matter is treated by 
glancing at the contents of the first booklet. 


The first century is summarized in three monographs — on Peter and 
Paul and on the fall of Jerusalem. 

The period down to A.D. 325 is described to the children in two chapters 
entitled respectively : « Martyrs of the Kingdom of God,» and « Con- 
stantine, the first Christian Emperor. » 

The following hundred years are characterized by the great Doctors 
of the Church; in the East: Saint Athanasius and Saint John Chry- 
sostom ; in the West: Saint Ambrose and Saint Augustine. 

Then comes monasticism as the spring from which new life wells up, 
in the monographs on Saint Antony, Saint Benedict and Saint Paula. 

The story of a great pope (Saint Gregory), brings the early Christian 
period to a close with a quick glance over the spread of Christianity 
during the first six centuries, 


Presenting the history of the Church in monographs to the juniors 
and in longitudinal sections to the seniors, seems to us to be ways 
by which the teacher of religion may bring into his teaching this 
historical background of which he cannot fail to appreciate the im- 
portance. 


1. Collection «Licht und Leben.» For junior classes: Johannes KLKINE- 
Natrop: « Kirchengeschichte », Teil 1-3, 9th edition. — For the senior classes: 
A. BurGARDSMEIER: « Geschichte der Kirche», 1-3 Zeitalter, Dusseldorf, Pat- 
style. The historical data are given in chronological order; they replace the 
mos, 1957-1958. This second series differs from the first in its more summary 
stories and give clear notions of the Church’s history. 


The Life of the Church 
and the Understanding 
of the Mystery of Salvation 


by Robert GuELLuy 


Professor at the Senior Seminary of Tournai’ 


I. THE NECESSITY OF RECOURSE 
LO THE. LIFE. OF “THE GHURCH 


The Bible is put into our hands by God in the same way as notes 
form part of a course of study. These however must be elucidated 
by oral teaching. It would be misusing a text intended for verbal 
comment to forget when reading it, that it is not self-sufficing but 
requires completion by the living word. In the same way the written 
word of God presupposes the context of the unwritten word. Reve- 
lation which ended with the Apostolic age requires the teaching of 
the Church of our times in order to be understood. Holy Scripture 
has not been entrusted to the Christian community as a mere 
lifeless treasure, it is one with the thought which it daily inspires 
and which fuifils it, ever guided as it is by the Holy Ghost, to whom 
we owe the sacred books. 

But there is yet more. Revelation is one with the thought of the 
Church and presupposes its light in order to be understood accord- 
ing to the Divine intention. But God does not explain His word 
solely by the voice of the magisterium, nor by the doctrinal efforts 
of theologians : the whole of the life of the Christian people is a 
manifestation of the content of Revelation. We might compare 
Revelation with the spiritual testament of the head of a family or 
the founder of a community, who in entrusting his thought to his 
heirs had said : « The doctrine I am leaving you will be understood 


1. Monsieur le Chanoine R. GureLLuy teaches dogma in the Senior Seminary at 
Tournai. He is the author of numerous articles which have appeared in the Revue 
diocésaine de Tournai, the Nouvelle Revue Théologique, the Revue Nouvelle and 
the Revue Générale. — Address: 28, rue des Jésuites, Tournai, Beicium (Edi- 


tor’s note). 
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only when put into practice.» The revealed message cannot be 
separated from the Christian life which is its expression. God gives 
them to us jointly. To forget this is not only to lose sight of the aim 
of Revelation, but also to impoverish our way of understanding it. 


The work of Jesus and that of His Apostles should be compared 
with that of an educator rather than with that of a writer or of a 
teacher. If Our Lord taught and if those after Him who continued 
the Christian Revelation also taught and wrote, it was always with 
a view to educate. Now the educator does not merely transmit 
knowledge formulated in words and texts, he conveys his thought 
to others by shaping personalities and by giving a character to the 
community to which he unites them. The inner life which he kindles 
in them and for which he takes responsibility is an authentic ex- 
pression oi his deepest thought, and contact must necessarily be 
made with this life in order to understand the doctrine he has ex- 
pressed simultaneously in formulae and in souls. An educator con- 
veys more doctrine than he actually expresses and, in order to grasp 
everything that he inculcates, it is not merely a question of listening 
to the verbal recital of his lessons, but of observing how they are 
put into practice. 


It is not solely by reasoning or meditation that the lessons be- 
queathed to us by our educators can best be understood, it is 
essential to live according to a spirit in order to realize the wealth 
of thought derived from them. We have all learnt more from our 
parents than we could express if we wanted to assess all we owe 
them. We should realize, a few months after we had drawn up our 
balance sheet, that when putting the finishing touches to it we had 
not then grasped what more recent experiences have revealed to 
us concerning the ideas inherited from them. In this way a family 
lives on a spiritual heritage which it understands better and better 
as its conduct is penetrated by it. The Christian family, educated 
by Our Lord and the Apostles, through whom the Holy Ghost 
spoke, is also the trustee of a doctrine to which its own life must 
bear witness. It is not even enough to say that what is true of the 
human family is true of the Christian family ; it must be affirmed 
that this ts all the more true of the Church and in an absolutely 
unique manner. Indeed the institution founded by Jesus is not left 
to herself in the exercising of her spiritual heritage : the Holy Ghost 
never ceases to work within her and thus to mature, by the life 
that He animates, the understanding of the truths comprised in 
Revelation. The teaching we possess about these revealed truths 
‘bears not only on events of the past, but also on a life here and 
now which the Holy Ghost makes us both live and understand. 
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Therefore we can and must affirm that Christianity, being a 
religion of the Word, is first of all a Community religion. It was by 
forming a community that Jesus transmitted His message to men. 
As the writers of old used to say, he wrote down His thought not 
in stone but in the hearts of men. It is the hearts of Christians 
which must be searched at the same time as holy writ in order to 
penetrate the Revealed Word. With this in mind, the hierarchy, 
which is responsible both for the life of the spirit and for the message 
proclaimed by the inspired words, is, in its teaching, alive to the 
fervour enkindled by the Holy Ghost in the faithful, and to the 
sources of Revelation. 

Revelation was given to the Church in order that she might 
live by it and understand it better as she lived it more fully. It 
was, on the one hand recorded in teaching, whose verbal ex- 
pressions we still have, and on the other, incorporated in the life 
of the Christian community. It is therefore important to examine 
the life of the Church in order to grasp the implications of its 
dogma, just as recourse must be made to the sources of Revelation 
in order to understand the life of the Church. 

The privileged hours of family life in the supernatural community, 
quickened by the Holy Ghost, are first and foremost those of the 
liturgical celebrations. The Christian mystery is <« re-presented, » 
that is, put forward in a mystical presentation at which the assembly 
is not satisfied with the mere evocation of a memory. It becomes 
actual in a way which is ever new and ever present, a meeting 
with grace, a foretaste of eternal unity. The Church, living litur- 
gically the hidden reality spoken of by Revelation, through the reli- 
gious experience of rites, expresses it for herself and understands it 
better. The life of the liturgy and its history are eloquent mani- 
festations of the dogma as lived by the people of God. 


But of the Christian message there are also other living and 
active manifestations. Such are the attitudes adopted by the saints 
in their solicitude for conformity with Our Lord and docility to the 
Holy Ghost. They perpetuate amongst us an authentic form of the 
«real presence » of Christ. The mystical Body is an extension of 
the eucharistic body and those, who, in the mystical Body, can say 
with most truth : «It is no longer I who live, but Christ who 
lives in me» are, of a truth, illuminating manifestations of Jesus, 
the Word Incarnate. 

Sound theology requires of its adepts a participation in the litur- 
gical life, a willingness to learn from the Christian family at prayer, 
a sympathetic knowledge of the saints and a constant sharing of 
their outlook. 
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Moreover the saints whose example will be most enlightening 
may not always be those whose sanctity reveals itself most strikingly : 
we have much to learn from children who, though not mighty 
theologians nor great mystics, sometimes have astonishing intuitions 
of the supernatural or exceptionally illuminating attitudes. Simple 
people, rich in living faith and fervent piety, will sometimes teach 
us more than many a scholar or theologian about the real meaning 
of a text from the Gospel, the depth of which we had not 
suspected... Nor is there merely the contribution of personalities ; 
there are the lessons conveyed by trends in devotion, collective 
inspiration, customs and habits sanctioned by the spontaneous 
Christian sense of a group or of a period. There are the anonymous 
promptings of charity, the forms of theological vitality revealed by 
certain movements of ideas or by the success of certain ways of 
living... 

God reveals Himself in these divers ways throughout the whole 
history of His Church. The reading of the living book presupposes 
a mind open to every aspect of supernatural reality, a filial and 
brotherly soul actively sharing in the movement of sanctification 
which constitutes the life of the Church. 

It is obvious from all that has been said up to now that reflection 
on the Christian message is a community activity. 

To ensure a fuller understanding of Revelation, careful attention 
should be given to the lessons contained in the Church’s past. It is 
not enough merely to peruse a text, it must be seen as a living 
force in successive stages of realization. We should follow the trails 
of progressive discoveries, be willing to learn from the past and 
endeavour to see events in the light of the epoch in question. Again 
if we would probe yet deeper into the meaning of Revelation, let 
us accustom ourselves to relive the mystery of Salvation in terms of 
actuality, with the Christian family of our day. The liturgical life, 
bringing us into contact with God, will be our constant source of 
inspiration while participation in the community prayer will help 
to mould our spiritual life. We should be ever alert to the in- 
spirations of grace in the spiritual life, be they ascetical or apostolic 
in nature, urging us to participate in the efforts of the people of 
God to respond to the action of the Spirit. It is the function of 
theology to harness itself to the work of the Church which must 
be undertaken in very practical ways in, and with, the Church. The 
« theological sense » or to put it more simply, « the Christian sense » 
presupposes the « spirit of the Church, » a state of receptivity to 
the manifold forms of thought and action which have appeared in 
the course of history, or which, within the family of believers to-day, 
reveal the faithful and ever-creative presence of God. 
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The believer in proclaiming his faith does not speak of realities 
unknown to him : he does not recall an absent God, he does not 
describe a finished undertaking belonging to a past long since ended. 
The Christian who meditates on Revelation is aware of the nature 
of this God Whom he can never call a stranger : He is God close 
at hand, ever active in the Church now, as He was in the be- 
ginning, and will be tomorrow until the end of time. This God 
reveals Himself to the believer, through those about him and who 
are, as it were, a continuation of Jesus, the Word made man, the 
Divinity manifested by and through every holy undertaking which 
is In progress at a given time. 

The God we believe in is not a God to be approached only 
through the abstractions of dogmatic pronouncements. We should 
strive to understand Him in a humbly realistic way by participating 
to our utmost in the life of the Church. The Christian experience 
must be allied with theoretical knowledge and nourish with its sap 
the profession of dogma. Fidelity to the supernatural reality made 
known to us by faith, must make us participate in the mystery of 
salvation unfolded in the life of the Church. The striving after a 
deeper understanding of doctrine must be achieved within this 
participation. 


II. THE CHURCH, THE DIVINE TRAINING GROUND 
FOR DEATH AND LIFE 


Baptism brings about in the Christian a fundamental change. 
From a pardoned sinner he becomes associated with the Eternal 
life of the Saviour. He is initiated into the mystery of the Resurrec- 
tion by means of continuous daily mortification which will end only 
with his acceptance of death. 

While making us understand the significance and exigencies of 
this passage from one life to another, Almighty God draws us at 
the same time more deeply into this mystery. He does so notably 
by giving us the example of the saints who all, without exception, 
enlighten us and spur us on. The story of their pilgrimage is one 
way of making the God of the Redemption known. While de- 
manding our trustful consent to death, He invites us at the same 
time, to begin our risen life. « He who is in agony until the end 
of the world » is one way of describing the Lord Jesus. 

To speak correctly of the sains is always ultimately to speak of 
God, to explain Jesus to whom all things lead. This is particularly 
true when pointing out the way in which the saints have lived aus 
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understood the most essential mysteries of faith. And such is the 
case with the mystery of death present all along the way of mor- 
tification into which God draws the believer in order to give him 
life. 

Here then is a special example which illustrates the remarks made 
in the foregoing pages. The example of the saints will prevent us 
from treating the mystery of the Cross lightly, from misunder- 
standing the practical import of baptism, from forgetting the con- 
sequences implied by the symbolical immersion in the waters of 
baptism and the renewal signified by the sacrament of initiation. 

The life of the Christian is a living death. He is in this world 
but no longer of it. It is normal that he should be acquainted with 
suffering, since here below he shares in Christ’s passion and pro- 
ceeds along this way following his Master towards that eternal life 
which has already begun. It is normal that he should welcome 
suffering as a friend and that he should even choose it. All the 
saints bring us the same message and yet the experience never fails 
to surprise us and take us unprepared. 

It is not only the most striking among the saints who remind us of 
these essential truths so easily lost sight of. I am thinking here of the 
remark made to me by a very good man who had been sorely 
tried and who said : «I asked to suffer.» One could not suspect 
him of exaggeration or lack of balance. He had borne great trials 
and shown exceptionally sound psychological sanity and rare moral 
qualities. The Lord has now called him to Himself. I learned more 
from this simple man about the peaceful acceptance of suffering 
which must form part of our fundamental theological attitudes 
than from many books or courses ! 

Even children have a mature appreciation of such austere realities 
as suffering, owing to the working of the Holy Ghost within their 
souls. A taste for the supernatural and a spirit of faith make them 
perceive the hidden meaning of pain : the richness of their theolo- 
gical life makes up for the limitations of their experience of life 
and in a brief space they acquire a wisdom which older people, 
less docile to the promptings of the Spirit, might well envy. 

Take for instance the case of a child like Anne de Guigné. I am 
here reproducing certain passages of a recent biography, which 
show how well this child had understood and can make us under- 
stand the place of suffering in the Christian life. 2 


1. M. D. Potnsenrr, Sous la motion de Esprit, Anne de Guigné (22 Avril 
1911-14 Janvier 1922), Tournai, Casterman, 1953. 
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It is a remarkable thing that Anne who was only a little girl should 
have been specially attracted to the sorrowful Mysteries. She was par- 
ticularly fond of invoking the Blessed Virgin under her title of Our 
Lady of the Seven Sorrows, for she had penetrated the mystery of the 
Redemption to an astonishing degree. Thanks to her education, but also 
owing to the influence of the gifts of the Holy Ghost and schooled by 
the Blessed Virgin, she quickly reached the point of seeing all suffering, 
renunciation and sacrifice in the unique perspective of the plan of 
redemption (Op. cit., p. 34). 

«Her penances and mortifications,» said Mother Saint-Raymond, 
« were of any and every moment, for she never let slip an occasion for 
making a sacrifice.» And this, we must stress, not because she was 
obliged to, but out of love, and because of a deep conviction of the 
supernatural value of daily renunciation. During her last autumn on 
earth she explained to Demoise with illuminating simplicity : « There 
are many joys on earth, but they don’t last. The joy that lasts is that 
of having made a sacrifice. » 

So then for this ten year old child, sacrifice had already passed the 
stage of asceticism, and had reached the full flowering of the life of 
grace: the praise of love. How could this little girl have discovered 
such a truth by experience if the Holy Ghost had not enlightened her 
with the « knowledge of the saints» ? By the gift of knowledge — says 
John of St Thomas — our affection is ‘ connaturalized’ and united with 
God, and has a mental taste of God. But at the same time it tastes and 
experiences creatures, and in this way the soul forms right judgments 
concerning them which lead it, on the one hand, to recognize their 
worthlessness and on the other, to love them under God in due measure. 


Anne envisaged everything according to this due measure : she despised 
no joy, she welcomed each one with gratitude, but did not dwell upon 
it. Her heart rose higher than all human joys, for beneath the divine 
light she had discovered in all its truth that hidden treasure spoken of 
by the Gospel. To possess it more fully she would willingly have sold 
all the rest. This is why in the end sacrifice was not even a painful 
exercise which went against nature. It had become the élan of a very 
pure love and for this reason a source of joy. 

In the soul of this child a wonderful work of detachment had been 
wrought. Or rather — since this word detachment conjures up an idea 
of painful separation — an all-powerful attraction lifted her towards 
God just as the magnet irresistibly attracts the smallest iron filing. Pro- 
gressing from one virtue to another by the transforming action of the 
Holy Spirit, she penetrated His glory through contemplation. » (John of 
Saint Thomas). 

And from this height she looked down on all things with an unerring 
supernatural judgment, dazzling in its clarity. 

Thus in 1921 she began to speak of her desire to enter Carmel. She 
had, in fact, understood that the most perfect life is that which is 
entirely given to God in the form of a holocaust. Henceforward there 
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is not the slightest hesitation : if God leaves her on earth she means to 
be a Carmelite. « Why do you want to be a Carmelite ?» people asked, 
and the little girl was almost surprised at the question. « For the glory 
of God, of course, » she replied with conviction. 


Now, «it is a sign that heaven is opening its gates and that the Holy 
Ghost is enlightening us,» — says John of St Thomas — « when we 
receive with holy joy some understanding of the glory of God. » 


Anne had had an intuition of the glory of God while she was still very 
small. She was five when someone spoke — perhaps at a catechism class 
or in a sermon — of the Gloria Patri. The child was listening with her 
usual craving for everything that concerned God. She was struck by the 
explanation given of this prayer which, unlike all others, asks nothing 
for the person who says it. This discovery filled her heart with joy. 
She understood perfectly that such a prayer is just like the transparent 
smoke which rises from the censer and ascends to God. The words im- 
pressed themselves on her memory with astonishing ease and Nenette 
walked jubilantly up and down the garden paths saying over and over 
again : «Glory be to the Father and to the Son and to the Holy Ghost, 
as it was in the beginning, is now and ever shall be,» stressing every 
word of it. 


Up to the day of her death she was to keep a genuine predilection for 
this prayer of praise. 

It seems abundantly clear that the more the Holy Ghost took possession 
of this soul in her interior or exterior actions, the more He revealed to 
her the hidden meaning of the glory of God (Op. cit., p. 104). 


This wilful, fiery, capricious little girl who before her conversion would 
brook no restraint nor opposition, had achieved such a degree of self- 
control and such an even disposition that Mlle Basset and Mother Saint- 
Raymond could both affirm that during the six years they had known 
her they had never once seen her bad-tempered or cross. However in- 
credible such testimony may be it is formal in both the depositions. 
« And yet » — adds Mother Saint-Raymond who had had great experience 
of small children — «God knows how wilful children can be and how 
the instinctive impulses of their nature make them subject to any and 
every kind of mood!» For Aune, it was «always joy ; she was always 
pleased, always radiant.» (Op. cit., p. 112). 


Guided, doubtless, by an upbringing which showed remarkable psycho- 
logy, and borne especially by the mighty wind of the Holy Ghost, this 
headstrong, jealous, passionate, haughty child, whom nothing apparently 
could bend, in less than six years and without any violence, even if not 
altogether painlessly, had passed through all the different stages and 


reached a natural and a supernatural maturity that many an adult might 
well envy. 


The sole instrument in this conversion, in this transformation, was 
love. A love of unparalleled freshness, spontaneity and strength ; the 
love of a little girl for her Mother, the love of a little Christian for 
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her God, the one enkindling the other and summoning the other in an 
astonishing unity. It is a very great lesson in pedagogy both divine and 
human. (Op. cit., p. 157). 


But the Christian necessity for detachment goes hand in hand 
with the duty of attachment. We must desire God alone and yet 
we must also very genuinely desire the ends that Providence assigns 
us in life and sincerely love all men, especially those to whom we 
are bound by ties of affection. This is a real duty. We must be 
wholly turned towards supernatural realities without this resulting 
in indifference or contempt for human values. 

Here perhaps I may be allowed to reproduce certain passages of 
an article in which I dealt with this aspect of Christian life, drawing 
my inspiration from the illuminating prayer made by Father de 
Grandmaison during his Third Year.* This holy religious saw that 
he must offer God the sacrifice of a life of study and intellectual 
brilliance which he loved, a life in which his Superiors would most 
probably keep him, but which he heroically consented to give up 
if God asked it. I made a few comments about this offering from 
which the following lines are taken. This gift, made without any 
sensible attraction, is indeed an act of love. It springs from contem- 
plation on the subject of what God deserves and not from reflection 
on the obstacles to be overcome in order to attain perfect self- 
mastery. Its object is not to acquire of nobility of soul, of strength 
or poise, but to belong to God, with «the sole desire to do His 
will. » He is not seeking God’s gifts, but God Himself : « I abandon 
myself to you, Lord Jesus, my God, by the hands of your Mother, 
beseeching Your love and Your grace and no other reward but 
Yourself. » 

The retreatant does not wish to make a success of his life, to 
become « somebody ; » he is not inspired by ambition, but only by 
the desire to make room in his heart for the God of love and 
holiness ; he wishes «to refuse Him nothing.» Pride is not his 
motive and if he is so hard on himself it is certainly not for the 
pleasure of self-persecution. He does not condemn himself to death 
because he has a taste for death, and let no one speak of a morbid 
tendency to suffering or of masochism ; Christianity — and here 


1. R. Guetiuy, Mort et vie dans le Christ, in Revue diocésaine de Tournai, 
1958, t. 13, pp. 86-103. 
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we have a characteristic realization of it — condemns direct suicide, 
but demands indirect suicide : to love God is to consent to die. 

Moreover this is the case with all love. As a rule people do not 
marry because of a taste for mortification, but to marry without re- 
alizing that one is embarking on a life of mortification is to court 
delusion. Marriage — like all love — is one of the ways by which 
God makes us accept a death to self, not directly chosen, but cheer- 
fully received, often with no thought for self since the whole atten- 
tion is focussed upon the beloved. How many men, had they re- 
mained single, would have led idle, selfish lives, but under the 
influence of love have proved devoted and courageous husbands. 
Accepting a wife means giving up one’s tranquility and exchanging 
it for a peace of a different kind. In the same way the begetting 
of children means that husband and wife must forego the peace 
of their intimate téte-a-téte ; conjugal love sacrificed in this way 
comes to life with fresh vitality when husband and wife become 
Daddy and Mummy. Accepting an increase in the number of 
children implies to some extent sacrificing the love given to the 
elder children to share it with their new brothers and sisters. Yet 
when the latter are there, the former are not less loved, but loved 
differently. Moreover, to go outside the family circle and take an 
interest in other people’s children is to mortify the exclusive love 
for one’s own and this love is then transformed. 

All love associates death with resurrection ; all love causes death 
and life and it is the same with the love of God only infinitely more 
so. It is this love that moves Father de Grandmaison, the religious 
who writes these lines, not because his intellect has been struck by 
an idea, but because his heart has been captured by someone. 


It might be useful here perhaps to mention some of Father de 
Grandmaison’s practical resolutions which I have commented on 
in the article quoted above. It is a page from the history of the 
Christian life and a help to the understanding of how docility to 
the Holy Ghost must allow the believer to « live in the fire without 
getting burnt. » 


« Because up to now I have been impeded in my pursuit of the pure 
service of God by a certain timorousness, which made me fear grace 
or doubt its efficacity, particularly because I was too attached to my 
natural and earthly happiness, becoming thereby self-satisfied and self- 
complacent in thought and deed, in things created, in truths, in beauty 
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and in human affections, all of which were insufficiently referred to 
God, I realized that from this tendency sprang the habitual, depressing 
view that my heart and mind would never have the full peace and quiet 
on earth I longed for, together with a passionate attachment to science, 
the humanities, the arts as well as human esteem and affection, all of 
which came between God and myself in prayer. Such desires fostered 
ambition, the urge to please men, self-satisfaction and the enjoyment of 
human consolation, and filled me with the excessively natural anxiety 
lest I lose them, or with the bitterness of having had too little of them. 


Because this attachment to created things is what most worries me 
about my future in religion and might be an obstacle to the sanctity my 
vocation calls for and because, moreover, God’s Providence will probably 
commit me to a life in which I shall have to give up this attachment 
willingly, without giving up the studies, the human relationships and 
affections which have given rise to it, and aim at success without undue 
attachment thereto, pursue with all my energy work that I love with- 
out becoming a slave to it, loving deeply yet purely ; and because all 
this means to live in the fire without getting burnt, to live in the world 
and yet not be of it ; and because my strength is totally inadequate 
for it ; because furthermore the divine vocation appears to summon me 
to accept peacefully and even joyfully every disposition of Providence 
in my life (health, position, misfortune, loss, separation, ingratitude, 
failure, aridity, weariness), and because my strength is even more in- 
adequate for this than to work purely for the love of God : 

I have resolved therefore to ask God with humility and confidence for 
the special grace I need to persevere in this disinterestedness, in this 
joyful and spiritual self-surrender. This grace consists clearly in seeing 
in God’s every disposition concerning me, His all-wise, loving and fatherly 
hand — and in my work and affections recognizing the honour and love 
of the Father, the Master, the supreme Friend, the unique and sovereign 
Good whose love satisfies every desire. It is He whom I desire for my 
self, it is He whom I desire for others, especially for those whom I 
should love more, for otherwise work and love bring harm to me and to 
others. But if grace keeps me in this pure attitude I gain both for my- 
self and for them ineffable and enduring benefits. 

Once again I acknowledge that this grace of joyful surrender and 
loving and courageous disinterestedness in necessary for me as is the 
familiar friendship with my Lord and God which is its natural fruit ; 
Jesus Christ alone can obtain it for me and the Holy Ghost impart and 
preserve it. 

In order to co-operate with this grace I have resolved to pray, for 
prayer is my only efficacious means of attaining to this divine intimacy. 
This then is the resolution I have made during my Thirty Day’s Retreat: 
I will strive to establish more closely than in the past this union with 
God the Father, Son and Holy Ghost, in the morning during my prayer 
made with greater detachment and filial abandonment, and also during 
the Mass which unites me effectively with God Himself; I will strive to 
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renew this union more often, either implicitly or explicitly, by raising my 
heart to God, either in thought or by a mental and vocal act, by a prayer, 
an aspiration, a word of acceptance, of contrition, humility, gratitude or 
petition, of preference for God, of detachment from things created, of 
offering to God what I love and those I love, so that He may purify my 
efforts and my affections. 

So help me God, through the merits of Jesus Christ, under the pro- 
tection of the Blessed Virgin and the patronage of St Joseph, John, 
Ignatius, Xavier and Thomas, my Guardian Angel and my Patron Saint. ! 


J. Lesreton, Le Pére Léonce de Grandmaison, 24 ed., Paris, 1932, pp. 129- 


How to Enter Into the Mystical Life 
of the Church, Through Art 


The Work of Emile Médle 


by André WaNKENNE, S. J. 


Professor at the Notre-Dame de la Paix Faculties, Namur? 


When analysed, Emile MAle’s? art criticism appears paradoxical. 
It is religious rather than aesthetical, and this is better understood 
if a comparison is made with Malraux or Fromentin. Fromentin 
examines the personal genius of artists, paying special attention to 
form and colour. For Malraux, the beauty of a work of art lies 
in its symbolic expression. Whatever lacks interior meaning and 
dramatic sense has no value in his eyes. What matters to Emile 
Male is the evolution of the subjects which corresponds to the state 
of mind, feelings and devotion of Christians. We might say that 
what Henri Bremond did for literature in his work Histoire littéraire 


1. Born 1910, entered the Society of Jesus 1927, Ph. D. and Litt. D. in 1945, 
Father WANKENNE is also Head of the Jesuit student conscripts. — Address: 
S. Robert Bellarmin Juniorate, Wépion, BELcIQquE (Editor’s Note). 

2. Emile MALE born in 1862 at Commentry (Allier) was appointed in 1912 
Professor of Art History at the Sorbonne. In 1923 he became Head of the 
French School in Rome. He returned to France in 1937 and died in 1954. 

The thesis he maintained for his doctorate in 1899 can be considered as the 
nucleus of his great work on the XIIIth Century (L’Art religieux du XIII° 
stécle en France, Paris, Colin). In 1908 there followed a volume dealing with 
the close of the middle ages (L’Art religicux a la fin du moyen age en France, 
Paris, Colin). In 1922 E. Male published the outcome of his research on Roma- 
nesque iconography (L’Art religieux du XII° siécle en France, Paris, Colin). 
His stay in Rome made it possible for him to study religious art during the cen- 
turies which followed the Council of Trent — the Eternal City being its centre — 
and to this we owe the abundant work published in 1932 (L’Art religieux de la fin 
du XVI? siécle, du XVII° siécle et du XVIII° siécle en Italie - France - Espa- 
gne - Flandres, Paris, Colin). 

These are, in chronological order, the books which gave such decisive infor- 
mation on the history of Catholic art in the Western world. E. Male’s other 
writings, though always excellent, have not the same value. We must not forget 
that he himself made a precious selection from these four volumes (L’Art reli- 
gieux du XII* au XVIII* siécle, Extraits choisis par Vauteur, Paris, Colin). 
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du sentiment religieux, Mle realized in the sphere of art. But books 
only reach the minority. Religious art, however, was intended for 
all churchgoers. Plastic arts at the service of religion fashioned its 
permanent and visible signs, and its master-pieces always show 
the Catholic soul of past centuries. Emile Male made himself 
their commentator. 


I. CONTEMPLATION AND SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 
(XIIth CENTURY) 


We begin with Emile Male’s volume on the XIIth century, al- 
though is was third in order of publication. But the actual historical 
sequence is preferable to that of the volumes published. 

Early in the XIIth century, romantic literature first appeared. 
Prefacing his book, the author emphasizes the part played at that 
time by monks. 


« Seulpture, of which we witness the revival round about 1095, was 
immediately chosen as the most powerful auxiliary of thought by the 
abbots of Cluny, S. Hugh, and Peter the Venerable. Through them it 
spread to Aquitaine, Burgundy, Provence and as far off as Spain. 
What gratitude we owe these illustrious men! They believed in the 
value of art. At a time when S. Bernard was removing every kind of 
ornament from his churches, Peter the Venerable had cornices seulpt- 
ured, door-panels carved out. The eloquent apostle of austerity never 
succeeded in persuading him that beauty was a snare, on the contrary 
he looked upon it according to S. Odon as a foretaste of heaven. The 
love of art is one among the many glories of Cluny. Throughout this book 
we continually come across the magnificent and sad name of Cluny, 
which now only recalls ruins, though these do seem to retain the ma- 
jesty of the great Roman ruins. 

The monks of Cluny were more than right. To be poor as S. Bernard 
was, required an extraordinarily rich interior life ; the ordinary Chris- 
tian needed to be helped. Who can say how many souls were touched, 
sustained and consoled throughout the centuries by these bas-reliefs, 
these cornices which gave proof of so much faith and hope. I felt this 
most vividly myself when scrutinizing these old stories in stone in the 
light of cloisters or the semi-obscurity of Romanesque churches. »? 


The type of bas-relief ordinarily chosen by Romanesque sculp- 
ture points to the miniature as to its origin. 


1. L’art religieux du XII° siécle en France, p. III, references to the 5th Edi- 
tion of 1947, 
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Very ancient or drawing inspiration from archaic models, ma- 
nuscripts had conveyed hellenic traditions of iconography or those 
of the Christian East to the Western world. The genius of Greece, 
true to itself, remained full of charm and light. In their case, 
works of art produced in Palestine, Syria and Mesopotamia are 
very magnificent and solemn. Byzantine art of the IXth to the 
XIIth century impresses the old Romanesque masters as much as 
that of Greece and of Asia Minor. Nevertheless, they avoid slavish 
imitation. 

Liturgical drama which has just begun to appear gives them 
subjects for reproduction in stone or enamel : procession of pro- 
phets, of wise and foolish virgins. 

However, during the first half of the XIIth century, Suger re- 
constructed Saint Denis. This originated medieval symbolism and 
in particular the art of finding in the Old Testament, figures of 
the New. Suger invented the « tree of Jesse.» He placed the Last 
Judgment on the tympanum of the portal, and this will often be 
reproduced in the course of the XIIIth century on the facades of 
cathedrals. It is possible that the theme of the Crowning of the 
Virgin, destined to meet such prodigious popularity, is due to him. 

Artists draw on the lives of saints venerated in France for a 
great number of subjects. Burgundy is especially attracted to the 
friends of Christ, Martha, Mary-Magdalen and Lazarus, and 
dreams of their arrival in France. In the crypt of Saint Benoit- 
sur-Loire, the remains of the Father of monachism are venerated, 
his miracles related on the sculptured cornices and the portals. 


«The Church of France .... was proud of her saints, they formed an 
uninterrupted succession, a long heroic frieze. The most barren of cen- 
turies, boasting neither writers, nor poets, nor artists, had their saints. 
These centuries only had the appearance of poverty, for in those days 
men considered that saints were the flower of humanity. In common 
with Pascal, the Church of the Middle Ages placed charity far above 
mental accomplishments ; that is why the most insignificant hermit 
who, in the retirement of solitude, had learnt to conquer himself, de- 
served to be immortalized by art. Just as in ancient Greece the athlete 
was the ideal hero, so in these times asceticism earned the greatest ad- 
miration. During the Middle Ages those men of our race who were great, 
were all ascetical ; one and all despised the voluptuous Hast, its harems, 
perfumes, its enchanting arabesques. The long struggle between the 
East and the West is the unending struggle of the spirit against the 
flesh. The warrior sacrificing himself, the monk praying, the saint over- 
coming all natural inclinations, were the expression of all that was 
highest in the Middle Ages. The true hero then was the saint ; it was 
he who by the enthusiasm he aroused lifted the earthly-minded out of 
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themselves. Even today, the people instinctively realizing how extra- 
ordinary Saints were, retain their memory. The peasants of the Bour- 
bonnais who have forgotten the names of the Kings of France, still 
remember S. Patrocle and S. Marien who lived in the days of Gregory 
of Tours. We too are interested when we hear of an unknown saint, 
the place where he lived fascinates us. The hermitage, the cell, the 
monastery which harboured a saint retain a religious atmosphere, just 
as did in antiquity those sacred spots touched by fire from heaven. ~. 


XIIth century art drew inspiration from the lives of saints. Once 
again pilgrimages, so dear to men of long ago, helped the Roma- 
nesque churches to accumulate treasures. 


«The pilgrim of the Middle Ages was occasionally a sinner going to 
ask pardon for his wrong-doing, or a criminal making amends ; but more 
often he was an ordinary Christian who wished to contemplate these 
sacred spots, to press his forehead against the bars of holy shrines. The 
long fatiguing journeys and the dangers encountered were so many 
claims on divine merey : God, on the Last Day, would not forget the 
poor pilgrim. In the « Last Judgment » of Autun, among the dead rising 
from the grave, naked as the day they were born, one sees two pilgrims. 
They, however, still have their pouches slung across the shoulder, one 
is marked with the cross of Jerusalem, the other with the shell of Saint 
James of Compostello. With these protecting emblems they present them- 
selves without fear before the Judgment Seat of God. 

Men of the XIIth century were passionately fond of these long jour- 
neys. What, indeed, is a Christian, if not a wayfarer whose home is 
not here below. A traveller en route for the Eternal Jerusalem. »’ 


The pilgrims go to Italy, specially to Rome. From the distant 
peninsula they return to France with the vision of Christ robed in 
a long tunic as He appears in the cathedral of Lucca ; the effigy 
and the devotion to S. Michael is brought to Normandy. In ex- 
change the French introduce in Italian art their romantic heroes 
and the fashion of sculptured architraves. 

In France itself Chartres, the centre of a famous pilgrimage, 
induced sculptors from Paris and Bourges to imitate its « Virgin 
in majesty. » 

Highways converging towards St. James of Compostello are 
dotted with magnificent shrines, all very similar. From these the 
gothic influence will later descend to the South of France. These 
roads are eventually followed by strolling minstrels and their epic 
tales remain carved in stone as witness of their coming and remem- 
brance of their songs. 


1. Ibid., pp. 227-228 (translated). 
2. Ibid., pp. 245-246 (translated). 
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Nature, the world and science preoccupy the Romanesque crafts- 
man. A real form of humanism appears in the decorations of 
ancient abbeys. At Cluny, the cornices are ornamented with em- 
blems of the seasons and of the arts. Vezelay shows the pagan 
nations, delightfully exotic, assembling around the feet of Christ 
who sends out the Holy Spirit. The musical ass, a reminiscence of 
Phaedrus, can still be seen at Chartres. In days gone by it was a 
stimulus for students who passed the cathedral on the way to the 
famous school. 

The romanesque monastic art is full of allusions to the fight 
waged by the monks against diabolic temptations and against those 
of women which imperil the souls. 

The XIIth century created a series of majestic and suggestive 
tympana. 

The heavenly vision of the Apocalypse originated at Moissac was 
copied by Chartres. At Angouléme a considerable part of the facade 
reproduces the Ascension, and this subject is also over one of the 
portals of Chartres. The Last Judgment is seen at Conques and 
Autun. Chartres, Paris and Bourges, as we have already said, show 
the Virgin in majesty. In 1185 at Senlis, the glorious portals con- 
secrated to the Dormition and Crowning of Mary first become 
famous. 

On either side of the entrances, at St. Denys first and later at 
Chartres, pillars reproduce the kings and queens, ancestors of Our 
Saviour. In the following century, the figures in the embrasures 
become more and more detached from their supports. The arches 
show successively the ancients of the Apocalypse, the Virtues at war 
with the Vices, the wise and foolish virgins. These figures all recall 
the lesson of the Last Judgment. 

In short, romanesque art reveals the vigorous and at times tor- 
mented souls of monks. It narrates the lives of saints, especially of 
the one who built the first benedictine abbey. It expresses the 
monks’ intellectual curiosity, aspires to the vision of God, to paradise 
which opens up on the tympana and is the goal of the cenobites’ 
prayer. Its history is bound up with the famous pilgrim ways. Were 
not its churches always open to crusaders on their way to Jeru- 
salem ? 


II. VISION OF FAITH AND CITY OF GOD 
(XIIIth CENTURY) 


We come to the summit of Christian art. The XIIIth century 
sees the construction of the great Gothic churches. They originated 
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in France. Not content with giving the Holy Eucharist a magni- 
ficent shrine, their decorations are lessons in faith and morals to 
all Christians. They proceed by symbols and there is an analogy 
between the orientation of the portals and their subject matter. 
Chartres cathedral depicts scenes from the Old Testament in the 
North entrance, the cold side. The South or warmer side, welcomes 
Christ and the New Testament. The West, symbolizing the decline 
of the world, shows the Last Judgment. Victor Hugo had guessed 
the rdle of cathedrals. In days when printing presses did not exist 
they served as Bibles in stone. But the honour and glory of their 
interpretation belongs to E. Male. 

He identified the scientific medieval « summa » which the artists 
of those days used as guide as being the « Speculum majus » by 
Vincent de Beauvais. While S. Thomas covered the sum total of 
theological knowledge in his work, the author of the « Speculum » 
wrote a synthesis of human knowledge. The four sections of this 
encyclopedia present as many aspects under which the cathedral 
can be envisaged : a mirror of nature, of science, of morality and 
of history. The mirror of morality was only written in the early 
part of the XIVth century, but it was part of the original plan. 

Let us try to rediscover the mirror of nature in the cathedral. 
At Chartres, the creation is depicted over the North portals, and 
the wonderful sculptures seen there will always be remembered. 

Figures of animals are used as images to express the fall and 
redemption of mankind. On the solid masonry at Amiens, the 
Figure of God tramples underfoot the lion and the dragon, the 
asp and the basilisk, symbolizing respectively Antichrist and the 
Devil, Sin and Death. Often, however, sculptors follow their per- 
sonal fancy when their chisels produce fantastic flora or the horrific 
fauna of gargoyles. 


The cathedral is a mirror of science. This comprises all the work 
necessary for our moral reform. It includes manual labour just as 
much as intelligence. At Amiens on the lower panels of the portals 
below the signs of the zodiac the peasant’s seasonal occupations are 
depicted. More immaterial, the liberal arts represented by female 
figures decorate those cathedrals around which the Middle Ages 
had established its great centres of learning : Chartres, Laon. Sages 
of Antiquity accompany the branch of knowledge they taught or 
practised brilliantly. Chartres shows Cicero beneath Rhetoric, and 
Aristotle beneath Dialectic. But all this earthly effort is of no avail 
when we envisage eternity. The wheel of fortune casts out the am- 
bitious, reducing them to misery and oblivion. In the south rosace of 
Amiens, lobes seize men to lift them up or drag them down to hell. 
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As a moral mirror, the cathedral shows us the cortége of Virtues 
and Vices. The Romanesque art oppose them in single combat 
after the style of Prudentius in his « Psychomachie. » Gothic art 
represents Virtues as female figures designated by a scutcheon. First 
come the theological virtues, then the humble, everyday moral 
virtues. Below these, animated scenes typically represent the charac- 
teristic attitudes of the opposite Vices. 

It is however primarily a historical review that we see on the 
walls of the cathedral ; the history of souls and salvation. The Old 
Testament is looked upon as a metaphor of the New. As Jonas 
escaped from the whale, so Our Lord rises from his sepulchre. The 
prophets predict the Messiah by their actions as much as by word 
of mouth. At Chartres, Amiens and Rheims, they are shown gravely 
receiving the faithful. The cathedral windows show the stock of 
Jesse prophesied by Isaias, which flowers in David, in Mary, in 
Jesus. Up above, all those who governed Juda form the gallery of 
Kings. 

Christ is born. The cathedral shows how He is to be adored as 
Master who teaches, as Perfect God. It gives little space to the 
life of the Saviour, wishing only to express its deepest meaning. 
On the Cross, Jesus is raised between the Church and the Sy- 
nagogue. And yet apocryphal legends penetrate within XIIIth cen- 
tury sanctuaries. The Dormition and Triumph of the Virgin is given 
a place of honour from Senlis to Rheims, in an admirable canticle 
of stone. 


Following after Christ and His Mother, saints set the course of 
history. « The Golden Legend » relates their exploits with many 
embellishments. Stained-glass artists use these stories for the me- 
dallions of stained-glass windows in the side aisles. Or they place 
large figures representing idealized Christian virtues on the larger 
windows. 

Saints often carry emblems by which they can be recognized. On 
stained-glass or round the portals, the apostles, the local saints, or 
those whose relics are preserved on the spot, draw the prayers of 
the faithful and restore their courage. The triple south portal of 
Chartres with God in the centre, gathers the apostles around Christ, 
then the confessors by the side of the second entrance on the right 
of the Saviour, and the martyrs near the third door, on His left. 

The history of the nation has no place here except when it 
refers to Redemption. French kings very rarely appear though on 
account of his baptism Clovis surmounts the fagade of Rheims 
Cathedral. Charlemagne, the first crusader, has an entire stained 
glass window at Chartres. 
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History will come to an end at the Judgment Seat of God. To 
represent the Last Day, Moissac artists had conformed to the Apo- 
calypse. To this vision of St. John, the XIIIth century Gothic art 
merely borrows the signs heralding the Parousia. Christ appears on 
the tympana of the great cathedrals as described in St. Matthew, 
to separate the good from the bad. He is enthroned on high, 
showing his wounds, flanked on either side by angels carrying the 
instruments of His Passion, and by Our Lady and S. John. The 
dead come to life and arise from their tombs. S. Michael, the Arch- 
angel weighs their good and bad deeds. On his left the damned are 
swallowed up by Leviathan, while on the right the elect are re- 
ceived into the bosom of Abraham. 

It would be wrong to believe V. Hugo and Viollet-le-Duc, when 
they say that artists of the XIIIth century harboured an independent 
and anticlerical spirit. Inspired by the priesthood, cathedrals extol 
only faith and love. 


« From the entire cathedral emanates certitude and faith, nowhere is 
there any room for doubt. To this day, if only we will lend ourselves 
to it, an impression of serenity is bestowed on us by the cathedral. 

Forgetting our worries and opinions for an hour, let us make our 
way there. From afar with its transept, spires and towers, the cathedral 
looks like a mighty vessel setting its course on a long journey. The 
whole city can, without fear, embark within its broad flanks. 

As we get nearer, in its main entrance we meet Jesus Christ as does 
every man coming into this world. He is the answer to life’s enigma, 
and around Him we find the written replies to all our queries. We 
learn how the world began and how it will end; its length of time is de- 
picted in statues, each of which represents one of the ages of the world. 
The men whose history we really should know are here before our eyes ; 
they are those who prefigured Jesus Christ under the Old or the New 
Law ; for men exist only insofar as they participate in the nature of 
Our Saviour. All the others, kings, conquerors, philosophers, are only 
names, mere shadows. Thus the world and its history appears in its 
right context. 

Our own history too is written by the side of that of the universe. 
We learn here that life is a warfare, a struggle with nature throughout 
the months and seasons, a fight against ourselves at every moment, an 
eternal Psychomachy. To those who have fought the good fight, angels 
from on high proffer crowns of glory. 

Is there here room for doubt, or even for uneasiness of mind ? 

Let us enter the cathedral. The sublime perpendicular lines impress 
the soul. It is impossible to enter the great nave of Amiens Cathedral 
without feeling purified. Its sheer beauty acts like a sacrament. Once 
again an image of the world presents itself. Like the plain or the 
forest, the cathedral has its atmosphere, its fragrance, luminosity, half- 
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tones and deep shadows. The great rosace, facing the setting sun, looks 
like the setting sun itself as, at the fall of day, it disappears on the 
edge of a wondrous forest. Here is a world already transfigured where 
the light is more dazzling and the shadows more mysterious. Already 
the celestial Jerusalem, the eternal city seems to come to life. We sense 
its wonderful peace ; the everyday hubbub of the world is deadened by 
the great walls and becomes a distant murmur: truly, this is the 
indestructible ark, and the winds will not prevail against it. No other 
place in the world gives men a deeper sense of security. 

If such are our feelings today, how much more were they those of 
the Middle Ages! For them the cathedral was a complete revelation. 
Words, music, the living drama of the Mysteries, the motionless drama 
of statues, all the arts combined. It was more than art, it was glo- 
riously pure light before its severance into multiple colours by the prism. 
Man confined to his social class or to his trade, ground down and 
distracted by the daily round of toil and by life, recovered here the 
oneness of his nature ; he was restored to harmony and equilibrium. On 
solemn feasts, the assembled congregation knew itself to be a living 
entity ; it became the mystical body of Christ, soul knit to soul. The 
faithful were humanity, the cathedral was the world, and the spirit of 
God filled both man and creation. Saint Paul’s word had come to life : 
in God they were and lived and had their being. Such were the confused 
sentiments of the men of those days when shoulder to shoulder on the 
feast days of Easter or Christmas the whole town surged within the 
cathedral. 

Symbol of faith, the cathedral was also a symbol of love. Everyone 
cooperated. The people gave what they had: powerful muscles. They 
drew the loaded carts, carried the stones. They worked as did the giant 
S. Christopher. The burger gave of his wealth, the baron his land, the 
artist his genius. For over two centuries all France’s man-power colla- 
borated : hence the vigour which radiates from these undying structures. 
Even the dead were associated in this work, for the cathedral was paved 
with tombstones ; past generations, hands clasped on their sarcophagi 
continued to pray in the old church, and the past and present united 
in the same thought of love ; here was the city’s conscience. 

To realize its greatness the art of the Middle Ages must be compared 
with that of the following centuries, the XVIth and XVIIth. The one 
shows a national art, born of a common thought and effort, the other 
an imported art, without roots. How could the people find any interest 
in Jupiter, Mars, Hercules, the heroes of Greece and of Rome, the twelve 
Caesars who now take the place of the twelve apostles. These good people 
want to see S. James and his pilgrim staff, they seek S. Anne, her 
keys at her side like a good housewife, teaching little Mary her letters, 
and they are shown Mercury and his caduceus, Ceres and Proserpine. 
In any case these fine works of art are not meant for them ; they are 
intended for the terraces of a royal palace, or the apartments of a rich 
financier. Patrons of art and amateurs now come to the fore and art 


submits to their caprices. , 
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During the XIIIth century, rich and poor appreciated the same works 
of art. The class of so-called connoisseurs did not exist. The church was 
everyone’s domain and art interpreted the universal thought. That is 
why although XVIth and XVIIth century art revealed little of the 
French mentality of that time, XIIIth century art, on the contrary, is 
a perfect revelation of the civilization and history of those days. The 
cathedral can replace all books. 

It is not only the genius of Christianity, but French genius which 
here finds its outlet. We know that the ideas embodied in our cathedrals 
were not exclusively French, they were the common property of Catholic 
Europe. But typical of the French is a passionate attachment to uni- 
versality and they alone were able to make of their cathedrals an image 
of the world, an abridged history, a mirror of moral life. The wonderful 
distribution of this multitude of subjects which seem to follow a higher 
bidding also belongs to France. The other cathedrals of Christianity, 
which followed after ours, have not been able to recount so much, nor 
to keep to such excellent order. There is nothing in Italy, Spain, Germany 
or England to compare to Chartres. Nowhere does one find such wealth 
of ideas. If we think of all that wars of religion, bad taste and revo- 
lutions have destroyed in our cathedrals, Italy itself will appear to be 
poor in comparison. 

When will we realize that in the sphere of art France has nothing 
greater to show ? »* 


ITI. TENDERNESS, SENSIBILITY, PATHOS, ANGUISH 
(End of the Middle Ages) 


A third volume studies the religious art of the close of the Middle 
Ages, XIVth, XVth and beginning of XVIth centuries. The plastic 
arts of those days instruct and narrate ; they are didactic and 
historical. 

These narrations are borrowed from Italy, who received them 
from the Byzantines and from a famous book « Meditations on the 
Life of Jesus-Christ » attributed to S. Bonaventure and in any case 
full of Franciscan sensitiveness. The Miracle plays, with their 
scenes, costumes and accessories also exert a great influence on art, 
deriving themselves a great deal from the « Meditations » of the 
pseudo Bonaventure. The lyrical and emotional form of beauty of 
the Middle Ages is therefore, in the last resort, due to Francis of 
Assisi, and expresses itself under two tendencies, joy and sorrow, 
pathos and tenderness. 

The Passion became a favourite subject of artists. They recalled 


1, Lart religieux du XIII* siécle en France, pp. 401-403, reference to 8th 
edition (1948). 
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it in typical representations : Christ’s brief spell of rest before the 
suffering of Calvary, the « Mystical Wine-press » showing the 
Divine Master crushed beneath the Cross and pouring out His 
blood which the pope and bishops receive ; the entombment in the 
sepulchre. Or else they show Our Lady or God the Father holding 
the Body of the Saviour. 


« To relate the agony of a God, to show a bruised, broken God, covered 
with a sweat of blood would have seemed an impossible task to the 
Greeks of the Vth century. Their heroic conception of life left little room 
for compassion. Suffering which destroyed the balance of body and soul 
was looked upon as despicable, a disorder not to be immortalized by art. 
Only beauty, strength, serenity were matter for contemplation by men. 
These were the only wholesome works of art, these pointed to the only 
perfection aimed at. This marble galaxy of gods and heroes called to 
youth to be strong and to have command over life as they had. Such is 
the lesson antiquity gave and continues to give. Assuredly a great lesson, 
and since the Renaissance it has brought hesitation to many souls. 
Michael Angelo, despite being a Christian, was fascinated by the heroes 
of antiquity. His Christ of the Minerva has the beauty of an athlete 
and carries his cross as one who triumphs, his imperturbable face shows 
no traces of suffering. Michael Angelo, like the Greek, despised and 
teaches to despise pain. Following his example, the French towards 1540 
began to be ashamed of expressing suffering. Christ at the Column of 
S. Nicholas of Troyes is a hero impervious to the insults of slaves. The 
artist imitates not only Michael Angelo’s style but he adopts his spirit. 
The real melodrama of the history of the Renaissance in France and 
the rest of Europe, is that it is the history of a struggle between two 
principles, two conceptions of life. 

What were the old gothic masters trying to say ? That pain exists 
and that there is no point in denying this when we know that it belongs 
to the very essence of things. In fact they were right. A religion or a 
form of art which gives no place to suffering does not express the whole 
of human nature. Even ancient Greece weary of its beautiful legends 
bereft of consolation, wept over the death of Adonis with the women 
of Syria. Tears long restrained find an outlet. 

Let us by no means decry our artists. We may have seemed to believe 
that in representing suffering they tried to glorify it and to teach that 
«to suffer» was the final word of the Gospel. That is not what they 
thought. What they really tried to extol was not suffering, but love ; 
for they show us the sufferings of a God who died for us. Therefore 
suffering only has meaning when accepted lovingly, when transformed 
into love : «to love» remains in the XVth as in the XIIIth century the 
supreme lesson of Christian art. »* 


1. L’art religieux de la fin du moyen age, pp. 96-98, reference to the 5th edi- 
tion (1949). 
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When the painter or sculptor gives himself up to joy, it is to 
depict tender scenes of love between the Divine Child and his 
Mother, or all the members of the Holy Family. 

The saints to whom the greatest honour is paid during the last 
medieval centuries, either by the palette of artists or sculpture, are 
the guild patrons such as Saints Crispin and Crispinien, model 
shoemakers, or the heavenly protectors who guard against sudden 
death as S. Christopher, or ward off the plague as S. Roch. The 
artists in their devotion to Mary take refuge under the ample cloak 
the Virgin holds outspread, recall the « Santa Casa,» celebrate 
the Immaculate Virgin and represent her in triumph among the 
emblems of the Litanies. At times all Mary’s ancestors surround 
S. Anne, her mother. 

Symbolic art repeats the previous inventions, but it is in the 
XVth century that over all Europe is seen a concourse of pagan 
sybils prophesying the coming of the Messiah. 

Together with the descriptive aspect of the XIVth and XVth 
century art we mentioned the didactic one. The lessons given are 
those which invite us to lead good lives and die well. 

As in the XIIIth century, Virtues are given as examples, but 
their attributes are more difficult to understand. There are also 
many reproductions of the Vices against which we must guard. 

Fear rather than the desire for union with God is the motive used 
to teach the art of dying .Corpses are represented on tombstones. 
The story of the three dead men meeting three live ones is re- 
produced on canvas. At the « Campo Santo» of Pisa, Orcagna 
attains an unequalled power of suggestion. The « Dance of Death » 
shows skeletons capering around with men and women of all con- 
ditions. 

During the XIIIth century monuments to the dead were idealized 
and pacified. 


« Dating from the XIIIth century until almost the end of the Middle 
Ages, the dead are represented in a rather surprising manner : lying on 
their tombstones with their hands joined and their eyes open, these so- 
called dead are apparently very much alive. 

Christianity only believes in life and, by the side of the grave, with 
audacity it ignores death. Nothing perishes, no more the body than the 
soul. Even if the grave contains only the ashes, that is merely the 
appearance ; the artist tells the truth showing us the deceased as he is 
in the mind of God, as he will be when, presently, the trumpet is heard 
and all eyes open to the eternal light. »* 


1. Ibid., p. 400. 
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From the XIVth century, artists give these recumbent figures 
true likenesses. Around the sarcophagus they place a cortége of 
mourners, the kinsmen and retainers of the deceased, concealed 
beneath their mourning garments. The type of entombment com- 
prising together with the corpse, a kneeling statue of the dead under 
a canopy, is evolved and will maintain itself over a long period of 
time. 

These also are the days when the imagination rather than the 
intelligence reacts to the prospects of the hereafter. The Last Judg- 
ment is announced by terrifying visions of the Apocalypse. Hell 
filled with diabolic torturers and a paradise full of delight paves the 
way for the fabulous imaginings of Bosch. 

The last days of the Middle Ages, so well depicted in a modern 
film «The Seventh Seal» had an atmosphere of decay which 
E. Male does not seem to have noticed. The eminent historian 
realizes specially its authentic Christian vitality, but the Reform 
judged otherwise and so did the Council of Trent who imposed a 
dogmatic control on the lyrism and spontaneity of the Middle Ages. 


IV. COUNTER-REFORMATION 
AND MYSTICAL FERVOUR 
(Following the Council of Trent) 


After the Council of Trent, Rome becomes the centre of religious 
art. France ceases to be the main source of inspiration as it was in 
the Middle Ages. From the Eternal City, the Church resumes again 
the direction of sculptors and painters. 

A reaction takes place against the Renaissance fashion of nude 
figures ; against too much realism or prolixity. We must not, how- 
ever, think that the Church was too severe. The Apocryphal authors 
do not lose all their influence, and artists easily consent to bow 
before the clergy’s mild ruling. In any case, many of them are very 
good Christians. 

The subjects they undertake to develop are, to a great extent, 
connected with the struggle against Protestantism. Holy pictures 
themselves are eulogized and the quarrel which raged for so long in 
Byzantium called to mind. The Virgin, from whom the Reformed 
Churches had withdrawn, is glorified in countless paintings of which 
Murillo’s ‘Immaculate Virgins’ are the most ardent expression. 
Bernini surrounds the Chair of Peter with a pompous monument. 
Talented painters and workers in marble make themselves the 
apologists of Indulgences and Purgatory, of Penance and of the 
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Works of Mercy. They extol the saints lately canonized, or the 
object of special honours, on their reliquaries. The high architec- 
tural lines of the altars proclaim the love of the Holy Eucharist, as 
do the canvases picturing the communion of S. Jerome and S. Fran- 
cis of Assisi, and the tapestries designed by Rubens. 


Under the sign of martyrdom another series of works of art is 
grouped. In Rome, the Jesuits were training members of their 
Order who were to reclaim England and Germany to the true 
faith. The apostolical virtues they would stand in need of were 
instilled through paintings full of sufferings and bravery. To these 
future Jesuit and Franciscan missionaries, the sight of the per- 
secutions endured by their predecessors served as example and 
support. About the same time, the Catacombs were excavated and 
the tomb was opened in which Saint Cecilia, found incorrupt, 
seemed to be asleep. Artists endeavoured to resuscitate the ordeals 
of the Early Christians, carefully following the descriptions given. 
But, for all that, they were not concerned with amending, in the 
light of critical research the « Acts of the Martyrs,» or « The 
Golden Legend. » 


Counter Reformation art fell under the influence of mysticism. 
The ornate altar built over the tomb of S. Ignatius at the Gesu 
in Rome, represents the vision of the Holy Trinity with which the 
founder of the Jesuits was favoured in the church of the Storta. 
Bernini’s marble reproduction of S. Teresa’s ecstasy is deserving of 
a better reputation. 


« Fainting beneath her veils, almost lying on the clouds which se- 
parate her from the earth, a lifeless hand dangling, and in her agony 
revealing the bare foot of a Carmelite, S. Teresa has before her a 
lovely winged child pointing an arrow at her heart. Since President 
de Brosse’s sharp witted remarks it is the accepted thing to smile under- 
standingly at this group, but this would have astonished Bernini’s fellow 
citizens, and first and foremost Bernini himself, for he wholeheartedly 
tried to honour the saint whose pure unsullied soul never knew the 
troubles of instinct. This error is partly due to the fact that, despite 
all Bernini’s precautions, the group is seen in a very bad light. Placed 
fairly high and far from the spectator, the expression on the faces is 
difficult to discern and only revealed to us through photographs. Through 
these we see that contrary to the remarks made, the angel’s smile is not 
malicious but gentle and good with a slight touch of sadness in it, for 
he knows that together with celestial joy he also brings suffering. As 
to the saint, her drawn features, half closed eyes and partly open lips 
reveal a gravity which is almost that of death. Her expression is similar 
to that of another of Bernini’s saints, Blessed Albertona whom he pic- 
tures dying in an ecstasy of divine love. Faithful interpreter of S. Te- 
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resa, Bernini here represents the sinking of nature beneath the shock 
of the divine. »* 


How many XVIIth century paintings show Anthony of Padua 
receiving the Infant Jesus in his arms, or Cecilia expressing her 
raptures on a viola. The heavens are represented inside the baroque 
cupolas which seem to rise to divine heights. 


In Saint Ignatius, the other great Roman Jesuit church, Fr. Pozzo, 
who belonged to the Society, surpassed the Baciccia. His mighty frescoe 
covering the whole dome is a masterpiece of perspective. Above the 
church he erected another church of which the giant columns soar up 
to the skies. It is wide open and shows angels and saints in the midst 
of clouds with S. Ignatius in ecstasy before the Saviour descending with 
His cross from the unfathomable depths of heaven. It is all in very bad 
taste, is the verdict pronounced over the last century. This shows a 
complete misunderstanding of the Society’s ideal which Fr. Pozzo only 
interpreted. The Jesuits felt that Christianity was being stifled within 
the Roman Basilica ; they wanted at all costs to break open the way to 
heaven. The Society, and also the whole century aspired to the infinite. 
There was a vague feeling that pagan architecture, born of the earth, could 
not express the unlimited hopes of the Christian religion, the daughter 
of heaven. » 

Saint Peter’s in Rome was certainly wonderful ; it was the renewal 
of antiquity in all its splendour ; the immense arches decorated with 
caissons and gilt roses were larger than those of Constantinople ; the 
dome, equal to that of Agrippa’s Pantheon in width, rose higher. Here 
was measure, size and finish, but not the dizzy elevation of the sanc- 
tuary of Beauvais, its inspiration, its love, «the love which moves the 
sun and all the other stars» as Dante says. These constructions born 
of a finite religion, could they represent the religion of everlasting life ? 
The Jesuits had their doubts, that is why they made heaven enter within 
the church. Gothic architecture had not needed this subterfuge : it did 
not show us heaven but transported us there. »’* 


The pangs of death are not entirely allayed by the hope of 
eternity. Death heads begin to multiply at the hands of the artists. 
Instead of gaunt corpses, so frequently seen in the preceding period, 
skeletons now find their place on the tombs. 

The great masters of the XVIth and XVIIth century exercised a 
most decisive influence on the manner of treating religious subjects. 
To future artists Michael Angelo imposes the attitude of the Al- 
mighty in the creative action, the setting of the Last Judgment. 


art L’art religieux de la fin du XVI° siécle, du XVII° siécle et du XVIII’ sié- 
cle, pp. 164-166, (translated) reference to the 2nd edition (1951). 
2. Ibid., pp. 197-198. 
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After Corregio, no reproduction of the Nativity can avoid remem- 
bering « The Holy Night, » the angels, the shepherds, the illuminated 
manger. 

When painting the Passion, the art of the Counter-Reformation, 
though at times emphatic, is deeply moving. The Scourging of 
Christ is seen near the base of the column transported from 
Jerusalem in 1233. The Elevation of the Cross by Rubens begins 
a new school of art. On the Cross on Calvary a number of artists 
depict Jesus alone. The Descent from the Cross by Daniel de Vol- 
tesse serves as model for Rubens’ paintings at Antwerp. The 
‘pietas’ show the Blessed Virgin seated with the dead Christ’s 
head resting on her knees. The angels are taking care of the 
Saviour’s burial. 

The new devotions the artists spread abroad have for object the 
angel guardians, the Holy Family which is represented as poor and 
simple. S. Joseph is pictured in middle life, full of vitality. The 
Child Jesus is adored while the Passion, foreshadowed by a Cross 
on which He lies asleep, is brought to mind. 

The survival of medieval traditions is perfectly compatible with 
all these original aspects we have just noted in the art of the 
Counter-reformation. Saint Anne remains the subject of veneration. 
The life of the Blessed Virgin is portrayed even in those details of 
doubtful origin. The tales of the « Golden Legend » retain their 
prestige and Saints continue to protect their devotees against all 
kinds of disasters. 


Symbolism now derives from the « Iconology» of the Italian 
Ripa. His statues of Virtues, abstract and pedantic, can be seen 
indifferently decorating St. Peter’s of Rome or the gardens of Ver- 
sailles. 


Lastly, we would mention the Religious Orders who decorated 
their churches with magnificent ensembles. The Jesuit commissioned 
Rubens to execute the paintings of their Antwerp church, with 
« The Miracles of S. Ignatius and S. Francis Xavier ». In Rome on 
the ceiling of his church, S. Ignatius is seen going up to heaven 
and drawing the whole earth after him. The Carmelite paintings 
recall their founder Elias and the spiritual blessings attached to 
the Scapular. The Hermits of S. Augustin were particularly enthu- 
siastic about reproductions of the Doctor of Grace. 

The artists in the Dominican churches recall specially the wonders 
of the Holy Rosary and the theological knowledge of S. Thomas 
Aquinas. The Dominican nuns venerate their saints, Catherine of 
Sienna, Rose of Lima, Agnes of Montepulciano, favoured with such 
high degrees of contemplation, Spanish artists extolle the Poverello 
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and S. Bonaventure, patrons of the Franciscan Order. Murillo 
shows Christ unfastening one arm from the Cross to clasp the 
stigmatized S. Francis. Le Sueur and Houdon have left us portraits 
of S. Bruno whose indescribable gravity reveals the very essence of 
Carthusian life. 


We should by no means believe that the Renaissance was com- 
pletely pagan. Thousands of souls were saved by the Counter-refor- 
mation. Its vigorous and passionate art was one of its most faithful 
and staunch allies. 


«It was the characteristic of Christian art throughout the centuries 
to be a perfect mirror of the Church. 

While in the Catacombs its inspiration came from verses of the 
prayers for the dead and it expressed the undying faith of the young 
Christian community in everlasting life. 

When the Church achieved peace, it developped freely in the light 
of day, no longer symbolically disguising doctrine, but covering the 
walls of the basilicas with scenes from the Old and New Testaments. 

In the XIIth century at the rebirth of sculpture, when pilgrims went 
from one shrine to another to obtain the forgiveness of their sins, the 
portals of the churches show the Christ of the Last Judgment and the 
fearful scales for weighing good and evil. 

When, in the XIIIth centuries, Universities became the centres of 
human knowledge, Christian art ranged in all directions, its sculptures 
on cathedrals showing divine and human sciences. It explains with serene 
certitude the world enigma. 

During the XIVth and XVth centuries, the Mendicant Orders stir it 
up; it becomes tender and sad as are the sermons of the sons of 
Francis, full of pathos and realism like to the religious drama penetrated 
with Franciscan spirit. 

The Italian Renaissance, by veiling the painful aspects of Christianity, 
restores its tranquillity. Art now clothes the Gospel in beautiful Grecian 
forms ; leading us for a moment to believe that it is not Pascal’s 
« charity,» but Plato’s « beauty » which is the last word. 

But Protestantism breaks out and Catholicism recovers its true nature. 
Art is once more the interpreter of doctrine, explaining misconstrued 
dogmas and expressing the whole of Christianity. It no longer casts a 
veil over suffering, and death is made quite evident to Christian eyes, 
but at the same time the soul is uplifted and heaven opens itself, even 
during this life, to love. 

The art of the XVIIth century has also faithfully accomplished its 
mission and added a noble chapter to the great record of Christian 


thought. »* 


“a ena 


The «Journal illustré de I’Eglise » 


A Commentary 


by Albert Dréze, S. J. 


International Centre for Studies in Religious Education, Brussels’ 


The « Journal illustré de lEglise,» by the powerfully realistic 
way in which it conjures up the great events of the past, offers 
teachers of religion and those who teach history on the classical 
side, a valuable help towards the intellectual and spiritual training 
of young people. It is not a systematic and detailed exposition of 
Church History but a wonderfully enthralling presentation of its 
salient features. The work, therefore, is intended to serve merely as 
a useful aid in securing the pupil’s interest, awakening his religious 
thought, drawing the spiritual lesson and rousing enthusiasm for 
life : things which should all grow out of the teaching of History 
if it is to be truly a magistra vitae. 


1. The spirit of the work. 


The size of a large picture book, 10 1% by 8 % inches, the « Jour- 
nal illustré de PEglise » has about 260 pages and appears in the 
guise of a bound collection of copies of an eight page magazine 
supposed to have been published in the key-years of the great epochs 
of the history of the Church, that is, roughly, every fiftieth year, 
with the outstanding events of the period grouped around that date. 
In modern journalistic style, it gives an account of the principal 
events of Christianity together with those facts of general political 
history that are closely linked with the life of the Church. The first 
number is dated « the year of grace 32,» when the Christian ad- 
venture had hardly begun. Thenceforward, day after day, century 
after century, the Church, in a changing world, continues showing 
us her face ever new : her maternal face that the Journal illustré 
endeavours to sketch, to portray for us — at one time, radiant with 
hope and joy, at another, aged with suffering and grief. 


1. Address: 184 rue Washington, Brussels, BrLcrum. 
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«In perspective, we can now form judgements on the tragedies and 
erises, loyalties and fresh beginnings spaced like landmarks through this 
history. But, how must they have appeared to contemporary Christians at 
the very time when the problems arose, when men confronted one another 
and controversies raged, when, as regards apostolic or scriptural, litur- 
gical or missionary tentatives, chances and risks had to be faced of 
which the Church could sometimes form a judgement only by their 
fruits ? 

To trace, step by step, throughout nineteen’ centuries, this view of 
men and events, that is the aim of the «Journal illustré de l’Eglise » 
produced by a « Témoignage chrétien » team in collaboration with nu- 
merous specialists. 

While employing the technique of modern magazines as regards setting 
out and illustration, they have deliberately assumed, with a touch of 
humour at times, the point of view of the succeeding generations who, 
from A.D.33 to our own days, have lived this tremendous adventure. 
Contemporary documents of each age have been utilized to the full. 
Moreover, since the different numbers of the magazine are supposed to 
have been composed and used by contemporaries of the events recalled, 
it has been made a rnle to say no more than they could have known 
and, as regards photographical illustrations, to insert only such pictures 
as they could have recognized. 

Living over again in this way the adventure of the past could help 
towards understanding the adventure of our own day since it is the 
same ?» (Introduction). 


The idea of a « Journal illustré de ’Eglise » brought out on very 
up-to-date lines, was certainly inspired by the similar though pro- 
fane work : «Le Journal du Monde» which appeared in 1956, 
published by Denoél. The comparison of the two works is however, 
all to the advantage of the Journal de l’Eglise. The latter, written 
in a style just as vivid, varied and pleasing as its model, gives far 
more information, has more human feeling and much greater dra- 
matic intensity. To realize this, one need only read the articles that 
treat of the same subjects. The profane work had adopted, in the 
presentation of the facts, « the point of view of Sirius, » which means 
that it takes no side in any problem but merely offers information. 
Though the work is intended to be neutral, (which makes it super- 
ficial), the blurb suggests the traditional interpretations of certain 
text-books which, as everyone knows, are full of historical pre- 
judices. 

The religious work has aimed at complete objectivity as the 
essential attitude of the Christian. To suppose that this might be 
otherwise would be to reject the human possibility of being sincere 
and objective in our judgements. Most certainly, the authors of the 
« Journal de l’Eglise » have taken their stand at the Christian view- 
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point in judging of events. They admit through faith, the super- 
natural fact and divine institution of the Church. That does not 
prevent them from seeing the reality, from recognizing the human 
frailties of the Church and pointing out the tares growing alongside 
the good wheat in the Father’s field. 

Furthermore, it is this effort at objectivity that fills their reports, 
editorials and interviews with interest and makes them so thought- 
ful, so sensitively balanced, sometimes, so dramatic. The journalistic 
fiction brings us into the current of history « as if we were really 
taking part in it,» but, more than that, these are our « brothers 
in Christ » who speak to us, telling us all about the Church’s prob- 
lems and allowing us to share in the hopes of the Christian com- 
munities, in their bitter sorrows, their remorse and their joys. With 
them, in short, thanks to truly Christian journalists, we may live 
over again the great adventure of Christianity down the ages. 


2. The Illustrations. 


The « Journal de l’Eglise » is likewise superior in its illustrations. 
In the first place, these are plentiful — every page is illustrated; they 
are, moreover, most artistic. Then too, they have the unwonted 
advantage of being of the period : they are «the only pictures 
which people contemporary with the events could recognize » and 
thus they show clearly the unique wealth of Christian architecture, 
sculpture and iconography. 


The documents are in some cases, most originally presented ; they 
might be described as doubly topical. Thus, in the magazine for the 
year 619, one reads this legend beneath a photograph of Monte Cassino 
and present-day ruins of this Benedictine monastery : « Monte Cassino, 
where Benedict founded his first monastery recently destroyed by the 
Lombards. The Benedictines are, however, making preparations to settle 
there once more. » In the 1065 number, there appears a beautiful photo- 
graph of the actual ruins, stately nevertheless, and well maintained, of 
the church of Notre Dame of Jumiéges with the sky showing through 
where the roof has fallen in. It bears the following legend : « Church 
of Notre Dame of Jumiéges. Begun in 1040, it is not yet completed. It 
will probably be consecrated in two years’ time. Although the roof of the 
central nave is unfinished and the windows still unglazed, its beautiful 
proportions can already be observed and one can guess what a great 
architectural feat its building represents. » 


3. The form of presentation. 


The whole range of journalistic styles is included in the forms 
taken by the articles in the « Journal illustré ». We give below a 
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few examples of titles and brief passages so that readers may 
gather something of the interest of these pages. Though the form 
is somewhat novel at times, even paradoxical or deliberately an- 
achronistic, the substance is always extremely serious from the point 
of view of history and doctrine. 


The interview. — In the year 32: INTERVIEW WITH SIMON 
PETER. To-day I managed to contact Simon called «rock » whose pri- 
vileged position in the assembly of the disciples of Jesus is well known. 
He answered my questions graciously.... ete. » 

In the year 390: THIS STRANGER AMBROSE. — An exclusive 
interview. By our special correspondent. Milan. 


The publicity tract. — In the year 32: «Le Journal de I’Kglise is 
privileged to reproduce here for the first time the tract that the disciples 
of Jesus will use as the basis of their publicity campaign in Jerusalem : 
Men of Jerusalem hear ye ! Jesus is the Messiah.... ete. » 


Advertisement. — In the year 58: 


Pe VeacecaeuersngaeeunaeerceeueueseueeeeeeeeneSeSUenseseseecOeeeSaesegeeesaoazenyegeae 
ATTENTION ! 
Read the Gospel of the Apostle 
Matthew. «A wonderful theological 
synthesis ». (Press) 


COCCCCCCCCUUECTECCECC COE CCCE COO OCC EEOC OCC OCC eC eee CEE Opa 


teaeceeeeccereenereces[a] 


Letters from the Churches. — In the year 58: A DOCUMENT OF 
PRIME IMPORTANCE. We have received several letters from readers 
who are anxious about the transmission of the Good Tidings. The 
Apostles are growing old, several are dead, they say: will not oral 
transmission deform the Message of Jesus ? 

Let us re-assure our readers: from now on the Good News brought 
by Jesus, the Gospel, will be fixed in writing. For this, the honour is 
due to the Apostle Matthew who, fortunately, knows how to write. He 
has himself drawn up some of his own memories and has collected a 
large number of short stories or sayings of Jesus which, as a help to 
memory, have already been collected and passed from hand to hand for 
the last fifteen to twenty years. He has followed the classical plan of the 
oral catechesis of the apostles.... He has, however, collected the teaching 
of Jesus into five long discourses... The whole forms an admirable 
theological synthesis... This masterly work is written in Aramaic... Se- 
veral translators are preparing versions of it in Greek, some shortened, 
others complete. 

A letter. — A.D. 113: PLINY-TRAJAN CORRESPONDENCE, — 
Trajan condemns us as outlaws... 

A discussion. — A.D. 390: WHICH IS THE BEST LITURGY ? — 
Report on talks at Bethlehem between Jerome, the famous exegete ; the 
Roman patrician Paula (his disciple), and Evagrios, Bishop of Antioch... 
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A quiz. — A.D, 390: ARE YOU UP TO DATE ? — Test your know- 
ledge : What do you know about the Emperor Theodosius ? Answer yes 
or no... 


Obituary. — A.D. 431. DEATH OF AUGUSTINE, On 28th August, 430, 
died Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. For three months, the citizens of his 
episcopal city had been engaged in a furious contest with the Vandals 
besieging it on all sides. Thus ends, in the midst of this extraordinary 
conflict, the life of one who has given the spirituality of Western 
Christendom a profundity never before attained and has set it on a 
sound doctrinal basis. 

Special Articles : — Who was Augustine ? 

— The North African who took Rome by storm ? 
— The intellectual who has given the West a system 
of philosophy ? 


Acount of Official Meetings, — A.D. 431: 4th July DEADLOCK AT 
EPHESUS. By our special correspondent at the Council: From day to 
day the Council... 


Sensational editorials. — A.D 507, CLOVIS SHAKES THE WORLD. 
« Lightning campaign of Clovis. Something new in the West. » The sudden 
and crushing advance of Clovis’ troops to the South of the Loire has 
swept the occupying forces of the Visigoths out of Aquitaine. The mili- 
tary collapse of Alaric II has surprised even the Franks who, without 
encountering any notable resistance, have reached the Pyrenees. 

By his baptism ten years ago and, to-day, by his victory over the 
Visigoths, the barbarian chief has changed the balance of power in the 
world. Arianism is rapidly losing ground. » 


Leading articles. — A.D, 629: NEW THREAT TO WORLD SECURITY. 
The new sect, Islam, invades the Middle East. 
A.D, 1517: 95 points which have set the Church rocking. 
Special Articles : — For or against Luther. 
— Will Luther be condemned ? 
— Erasmus defends Luther. 


A.D. 1634. WOMAN’S NEW ROLE. The most striking characteristic 
of the religious renaissance in France is, perhaps, the part played in it 
by women. At the back of this movement we find a woman, Madame 
Acarie, whose importance cannot be exaggerated any more than her in- 
fluence both on monastic life and the religious life of layfolk... 

Special Articles : — Louise de Marillac : « We shall be the servants 

of the poor... » 

— Carmels of Teresa of Avila this side of the Py- 
renees. 

— Jeanne de Chantal : 87 convents founded. 

— At Port Royal with Mére Angélique Arnaud. 
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4. Suggestions for use of the ‘ Journal.’ 


There seem to be three ways in which the ‘ Journal’ could be 
used : 


1]. In Secular History : By reading the appropriate article from 
the magazine the teacher could, in the course of his lessons on 
Ancient, Mediaeval or Modern History, bring out the efforts made 
by the true sons of the Church to achieve a fuller spiritual life and 
greater union among themselves ; show the extent of their mis- 
sionary zeal, the problems they had to face, the reforms that were 
necessary and, in general, the Church’s achievements in the world. 
The « Journal » will help the teacher to bring a characteristic note 
of actual reality into his lessons. 


2. In Church History : Throughout the course on Church History 
the teacher could use this book in showing the people of God going 
forward along its destined path, traversing the vicissitudes of its 
earthly pilgrimage. The ‘ Journal’ would help him to bring out 
more forcibly the unity of the Church’s life through the various 
phases she has undergone, and to show the Christian community 
facing up to the trials and temptations of the human adventure with 
a more or less lively consciousness of its spiritual mission. 


3. In doctrine classes : Here the teacher might select from among 
the great events of Church History those which would be useful 
— and they are numerous — as illustrations and concrete examples 
of dogmatic and moral truths. He could fit them into his teaching 
of the liturgy, the Creed and the Commandments which, generally 
speaking, form the subject of religious lessons. / 


Under all three of these heads the « Journal illustré de l’Eglise » 
provides first rate material. Its value will be seen more clearly if 
we recall that the study of an historical event, if it is to train mind 
and character, should fulfil several requirements. The three that 
seem of greatest importance are dealt with below. 

The first is that the lesson should make the historical facts come 
to life so vividly that the student is transported into the past and 
becomes, as it were, an eye-witness of the event he is studying. If 
this is achieved, the young Christian of to-day will feel as if he 
himself is being challenged by the problems of the past, taking part 
in the controversies, following in the wake of some great Christian 
personality weighing up the pros and cons of some missionary 
enterprise. As an example one might read the fascinating chronicle 
from the < Journal » for 1270 which begins thus : 
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THOMAS AQUINAS : WILL HE BE CONDEMNED ? 


Paris: At the University of Paris, the outstanding event of the season 
is unquestionably the inaugural lecture of Master Thomas Aquinas. It 
was awaited all the more impatiently since the Bishop of Paris had just 
condemned the doctrines of Aristotle defended by the Master of Arts, 
Siger de Brabant when Brother Thomas, also a convinced Aristotelian, 
announced that he would treat of the very thesis that has been con- 
demned and would speak on «the eternity of the world. » 

The disputation accordingly took place this morning. All the Master’s 
students — graduates and undergraduates — were present and the hall 
was packed both on account of the high repute in which Thomas is held 
and the burning question under discussion : the most notable deans of 
faculties were there together with numerous ecclesiastical dignitaries. The 
two opposing camps were eyeing each other as a prelude to battle and 
there was every prospect of a stormy session. Would Thomas go over 
to the Augustinians and forsake his master, Aristotle, as well as his 
own convictions or would he make a stand for Aristotle and be con- 
demned under the terms of the edict ?... 

At this point the Dominican in his white habit appeared on the scene 
and all conversation was immediately hushed... 


The second necessity in teaching is to show the spirit underlying 
historical events. The good teacher, far from stopping at the purely 
exterior reality of the facts, goes on to bring out their spiritual 
tone, to see if it is in harmony with the Gospel or makes discord 
with the spirit of Christ. He shows how they link up with previous 
events and later developments. By studying historical events in this 
way, the child is gradually brought to understand the mystery of the 
Church, the Kingdom of God, the visible sign of invisible grace, 
which is in the world though not of the world. More light will be 
thrown on this aspect of the teaching of history in the fifth part 
of this article. 

Finally, the third necessity of good teaching is that it should in- 
clude a sound Christian judgment of events. Contemporary pre- 
judices have often produced distorted judgments of events and 
simple folk have passed these on down the ages. A truly Christian 
historian, while on his guard against himself and his personal pre- 
judices, endeavours to disentangle historical facts from their legen- 
dary embellishments and to assess the relative importance of an 
event by judging it in the light of its relation to Christ and His 
work of Redemption. If the main lines of development in the 
History of Salvation are properly understood, events such as the 
conversion of St. Paul, that of St. Augustine, the Crusades, the 
Inquisition and the Reformation can be seen in their true historical 
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significance. This point will also be further developed in the fifth 
and last section of this article. 


5. The Principle Doctrines. 


We come finally to the principle religious lessons to be drawn 
from the History of the Church. If « the Church is Christ commu- 
nicated and spread abroad, » her history should pass on to us His 
actual teaching and, indeed, we do find this set forth very clearly 
in the « Journal de I’Eglise ». 


1. « Fear not little flock. » The study of the history of the Church 
must, first and foremost, make us aware of the sense of the Church, 
of the Church as a community of brothers, the family of God. Now 
one of the things which make the « Journal » so attractive is that 
it keeps us ever conscious of the Christian community. It is for 
this very community that the articles relating news from everywhere 
are destined. The Church takes the principle role throughout and 
the events recorded form, as it were, the conscious manifestations 
of the immense spiritual life hidden in God of the Christian people. 
The numerous articles of the « Journal» are bathed in the light 
of this fundamental reality : it makes their unity, colouring all the 
events and showing them up against their real background, the 
progress and aspirations of the people of God on their journey. 
This life of the Church with its joys and sorrows, hopes, anxieties 
and problems can be seen expressing itself in all kinds of ways : 
a few examples are given in the following paragraphs. 


2. « That they may be one!» This life appears first of all in 
the Church’s struggle to maintain unity in faith, worship and go- 
vernment. Here are a few titles of articles: A.D 113: « The 
Church must put her house in order or perish ! » « No more sixes 
and sevens ! Who has the last word in the Church ? » — In 325. 
« Face to face with Arianism : At Nicea the Church tries to regain 
unity. » — In 431. « Deadlock at Ephesus. True causes of the con- 
flict. » — In 1415. « Three Popes : two too many ! Which is the 
true one ? Will the Council of Constance unite the Church ? De- 
position of John XXIII. » — In 1545. « The Church faces up to 
Three Men, Three Reforms, Three Dilemmas. Trent : the Church 
answers back. » 

However, given human faults and failures, there are also dis- 
sensions, schisms, age-long divisions. A.D. 58. « Jewish nationalism 
calls in question the universality of the Church. Paul’s counter- 
offensive. » — A.D. 451. « Egypt opts for separation. » — ml 
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507. « Cold war between Eastern and Western Church. » — 995. 
« The Russian Church turns Eastwards. » — 1054. « The Iron Cur- 
tain is cutting off East from West.» — 1545. « Christianity ex- 
plodes. Germany : « Consequences of Lutheranism » ; Geneva : 
« Calvinism penetrates into France » ; England : « Church goes over 
to heretics. » 


3. « Go and teach all nations ! » The description of the Church’s 
endeavours to preach the Gospel and spread the apostolate from 
the earliest years of Christianity is equally vivid and colourful. 
The Church teaches in order to unite : her aim is to bring men 
together in Christ, an undertaking that must be constantly renewed 
and reinforced. In spite of appearances, it answers an unconscious 
appeal of mankind. Articles on this subject recur throughout the 
« Journal ». 


4. «The better part.» The development of religious life in its 
many forms is traced in the « Journal» through reports, articles 
and news items, all full of lively interest, on the great religious 
orders of men. The hermits under Antony, the monks of Pacomius, 
monasticism under Benedict, Cluny, Citeaux ; the Knights Temp- 
lars, Franciscans, Dominicans, Hospitallers, Jesuits, Oratorians, Re- 
formed Carmelites, Lazarists, Priests of the Mission, etc., all have 
their special character, spirituality and way of serving the Church. 
With no unworthy exception, the religious, both men and women, 
have indeed played their part among the brethren. 


5. «If the grain of wheat dies not.» The life of the Church is 
still further manifested in her reactions in the face of the dangers 
she has met in her path — persecutions in the first place. (In this 
connection the pages on the Church of the Martyrs and the Church 
of Silence should be read.) Persecutions however, are not the things 
to be most dreaded. Did Our Lord not say : « As they have per- 
secuted Me, so will they persecute you?» The Church also has 
to live through her paschal mystery. « Unless the grain die... » It is 
through persecution that the seed is sown. 

« The real dangers for the Church lie rather in the possession 
of wealth with the facilities it affords for leading a life of pleasure, 
or in honours, with the power they confer when derived from the 
State — (the problem of the union of Church and State) — or 
when they cause relaxation of truly apostolic activity. » Here, from 
the « Journal, » is an anecdote not lacking in humour. 


In 1209 : SHOULD MENDICANT PREACHERS BE CONDEMNED ? 
« May we conclude to a change in the general attitude of the Church 


o 
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towards mendicant preachers from the recent pontifical decisions econ- 
cerning Bernard Prim and Francis of Assisi, both lay preachers, leading 
a life of poverty ? Being anxious to have an authoritative opinion on 
this matter, we called to make enquiries of an eminent personality 
among the Italian clergy. 


« Monsignor, what is your opinion of mendicant preachers ? » 

« The Church is with the poor, the Church has always been with the 
poor. But one must look facts in the face: the spread and success of 
heresy in the North of Italy and South of France, are the work of 
these men, beggars going from town to town, usurping the rights of the 
preacher and leading the people astray... » 


«So you think, Monsignor, that there cannot be Catholic mendicant 
preachers ? » 

The facts speak for themselves : all these mendicant preachers have, 
as a general rule, ended up in heresy... only the clergy... have the grace 
to preach the word of God... The most doubtful case, to my mind, appears 
to be that of Francis of Assisi, a layman who refuses instruction in 
theology, a tramp who has east aside al security, an illuminee who goes 
in for every kind of extravagance. He bears all the marks of anarchy 
typical of these mendicant preachers, who, as history proves, end up in 
heresy. » 


6. « You know not of what spirit you are.» The authentically 
apostolic means to be used in extending the Kingdom of God, or 
in restoring her unity when destroyed or threatened, are not first 
of all the sword, the Inquisition or the stake. The true means are 
prayer, preaching, charity and the example of a truly Christian 
life. Alongside the story of the repression of the Albigenses we could, 
with profit, read how Saint Dominic went about it. The pages en- 
titled : « What’s the sense in Crusades ? Is the Kingdom of God 
to be extended by the sword or by the word ? » or the most eloquent 
confession of a Knight of the Teutonic Order » will bring out the 
spiritual ascendancy of Francis of Assisi in his encounter with the 
Sultan or his entrusting his sons with Chinese missions. There are 
other articles on the pre-Reformation period which should also be 
read : « Heretics burned in England,» « Rebirth of Czech na- 
tionalism at the burning of John Huss, » « Trial for Witchcraft, » 
« Should all reformers be burned ? » 


«Through the length and breadth of France, Church and Parliament 
have joined cause against heresy. In Paris, dangerous books are burned 
and, with them, the men who sell them. Suspected booksellers are im- 
prisoned, tortured and often burned. Travelling agents are going through 
the provinces, interrogating, convicting and imprisoning : at la Rochelle, 
118 convicted, 25 condemned to death. At Toulouse 11 condemned to the 


stake... 
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Is it right to condemn in a body reformers and their works ? One 
wonders whether it would not be more profitable to the true faith and 
the salvation of souls if the Church, by means of a thorough spiritual 
reformation, were to seize the heretics’ positions and bring the Word of 
Truth to simple folk who are hungering for it.» 


7. The tares and the good seed. The whole of Church history 
shows, as we have seen, that the Church is both human and 
divine ; but, if her faults and failings are everywhere apparent, so 
too is the all-consuming charity of her saints. The Church, as 
regards her members, has never been, and never will be, perfect, 
that is, not until the day of her heavenly glorification, the day 
when the « good fish » will be sorted out from the bad. No-one 
could be scandalized at this except the hypocrite who closes his 
eyes to the fact that his own field is all overgrown with tares. The 
pages on the numerous attempts at reform down the ages show 
that the Church remains faithful to the Spirit of God Who works 
within her, the source of spiritual energy, constantly striving to 
uplift the deadweight of materialism in its downward course. 


How to Introduce Students 
to Church History : 
Some Practical Examples 


by Sister JosEpH oF THE ANGELS, S. N. D. 


Lecturer at ‘Lumen Vitae’ Centre and Training College, Liverpool? 


As all readers of ‘Lumen Vitae’ already know, and as this par- 
ticular number is specially compiled to study in greater detail, the 
teaching of Church History is no mere luxury, not just an ‘ extra’ 
which can be left aside at will, without detriment to the full 
Christian formation of the child or of the student. While it is true 
that Salvation can be achieved without it (the same applies even 
to the Sacraments — for Baptism by blood and Baptism of desire 
are not strictly speaking, Sacraments) — yet it would be a very 
truncated form of Religion training, deliberately to neglect it. 

Why is this ? Because, in a word, it is a vital and integral part 
of the ‘ message of Salvation.’ God is ‘ one’; His message is ‘ one’; 
He is simple and therefore undivided ; so is His message. And what 
IS this message ? Christ : Christ prepared and foreshadowed in the 
Old Testament ; Christ fulfilled in the New Testament ; Christ 
continued to the end of time in His Church and therefore in its 
history. Christ complete in the Parousia. Does not S. Augustine 
specify as essential for Catechetical teaching that it be continued 
up to the times contemporary with the era of the Catechist ? And 
just as God, one and indivisible, is regarded by us under different 
facets in an endeavour to make the ‘ Infinite and undivided God- 
head’ intelligible in so far as our limited human minds can grasp 
Him, so, too, the one and undivided ‘ message’ can be regarded 
under four facets, which are but four sides of the same truth — 
namely, Scripture, Doctrine, Liturgy and Church History. ‘ By this 
shall all men know that you are My disciples’ said Our Lord, 
‘that you have love, one for another.’ In very deed, it was the 
example of the early Christians which was the means of bringing 
many converts to the persecuted Church ; it was in those days that 
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the words ‘ See how these Christians love one another’ were uttered 
in terms of genuine admiration, not as many times later, alas, when 
they were sneeringly used to connote exactly the opposite ! ‘ Words 
sound ; deeds thunder’ says the old adage. Lastly, it is not only 
those who were present at the proclamation of the ‘message’ by 
Our Lord that were to be saved : ‘ Behold I am with you all days, 
even to the consummation of the world,’ said Our Lord. 

In the History of the Church then, we can see Christ acting, 
Himself and through others, and moreover, we are able to take the 
legitimate pride which any family, any country has, in the glorious 
record of past achievement and present progress. Alas, many of 
our children and students are far more conversant with the history 
of their own town, province or land than they are with that of 
Holy Mother Church. 

It is not proposed, in this article, to develop these points more 
fully, since doubtless that will have been done in other parts of 
this Review. The purpose of this contribution is to show, by definite 
examples, what has actually been done, and to suggest what can 
be done, practically, to put these fundamental truths into the class- 
room. All the following work has been done, either with school- 
children, or with students in Training College who are training to 
be teachers, or with both jointly. 


I. THE HISTORY OF OUR OWN COUNTRY 


1. First example : 
the Reformation period in England. 


My first example is based on the Reformation period in England, 
although it will be seen how easily it could be adapted to other 
topics and countries. The chief aim was to make it living and real 
to the children, and it has been found that unquestionably, the 
most successful way of achieving that reality is by relating it to the 
child’s immediate environment ; the next best way, is through 
biography, and both of these ways, combined have been used in 
these series of studies. 

We began our approach to the English Reformation by a study 
of the glories of mediaeval England, the monasteries in particular. 
In different years, and at different times, the children have been 
taken to Chester Cathedral — once a Benedictine monastery, whose 
remains are in an exceptionally complete state of preservation ; to 
the nearby Birkenhead Priory, and whilst on a visit to London, to 
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Westminster Abbey. The students have had a much more extended 
repertoire ; the present students, for instance, have already been 
taken to many others, besides those mentioned above. They have 
seen Rievaulx Abbey, the home of St Aelred, Byland Abbey, Foun- 
tains Abbey, the most extensive monastic remains in England (all 
of these Cistercian, as are also the Welsh Abbey of Valle Crucis 
and Basingwerk Abbey which they have also seen). Durham Cathe- 
dral and St Mary’s Abbey, York, have also been visited (Bene- 
dictine houses) and likewise Bolton Abbey (Augustinian) but the 
‘piéce de résistance’ was unanimously voted to be the ruins of the 
Carthusian monastery of Mount Grace. This only concerns one set 
of students ; a different area is studied each year, and visits are 
carefully arranged to give as complete and representative a picture 
as possible of English Catholic life before the Reformation. Care 
is also taken to present Monasticism as a living and flourishing 
thing even today ; this has been achieved by including a visit to 
the very much ‘alive’ Abbey of Ampleforth, or the equally living 
home of the Benedictine nuns at Talacre Abbey ; to the latter, 
children are often taken ; they are fascinated. In the classroom, 
besides the lessons they are shown a film taken of the present day 
monks of Buckfast at work. The visits are no mere ‘ Sightseeing tour.’ 
They are carefully prepared for beforehand: during the visit, the 
children are usually given sheets of ‘things to do’ and discover, 
which they very much enjoy, and there is always a good ‘ follow- 
up’ after they return home. It is easy to lead from that, to the 
Dissolution of the Monasteries and the reason for that catastrophe. 


This is where the study of the Martyrs, and their ‘ witness’ comes 
in. It is easy to make the story of St Thomas More spring to life 
and lucky are those children in London who can visit his shrines. 
We in the North have not that advantage, but our students have 
already seen the blameless and austere life led by the Carthusians 
at Mount Grace, and are easily led to sympathy with the blessed 
Carthusian martyrs, who were the Protomartyrs of the English 
Reformation. Many of the students come from places connected 
with the Pilgrimage of Grace, and many have been taken to the 
shrine of Our Lady of Walsingham, wantonly destroyed by Henry 
VIII, who was, himself, only a few years previously, one of its most 
fervent pilgrims. They have seen the Chantry chapels in the Parish 
Churches they have visited, and one of the questions, on the work- 
sheets provided for students and children, was to calculate for how 
many years the donor of the chantry had the benefit of the Masses 
for the Dead, before the chantries were destroyed by Edward VI. 


It is when we came to the reign of Elizabeth, and later reigns 
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that we of the North come into our full glory. There is, still extant, 
a map of Lancashire, annotated by the hand of Lord Burleigh, 
Elizabeth’s chief minister. He has marked with a cross, the ‘ suspect’ 
houses, that is, those known to be ‘ Recusants’ i.e. true to the Old 
Faith, and suspected of the dreadful crime of harbouring priests. 
With what pride do we study that testimony of an inveterate enemy, 
to the loyalty of Lancashire to the ‘ Faith of our Fathers.’ For there 
is scarcely a mile between each of the houses so marked... a fact 
borne out, too, by the plaint of the Bishop of Chester to the Queen, 
that he cannot find enough loyal gentlemen to be Justices of the 
Peace in the area, since nearly all are Papists. 

This study brings us on to the ever-fascinating topic of the ad- 
ventures of priests and the faithful in keeping the Faith alive, and 
especially in saying Mass in the days of persecution. Quite a short 
bus ride brings teacher, children and students, to a glorious Tudor 
house, Speke Hall, complete with its priests’ hiding hole; it has, too, 
a secret ‘ look-out ’ whence a sentry posted by this little hole, screened 
from view by the ivy growing outside, had time to warn the Cele- 
brant of the approach of the priest-hunters ; there is, moreover, a 
hole in the eaves whence another sentry could hear the whispered 
plans of the pursuivants as they waited for the door to be opened 
‘in the Queen’s name.’ All this, graphically treated, can make 
alive, all that our ancestors were ready to undergo, for the faith 
that was in them. At the other end of this exceedingly modern 
and industrial city of Liverpool, can be seen the cockloft, where 
Mass was also said in Penal times; here, the late priest of the parish 
had arranged a realistic exhibition, in miniature, of the various 
forms of torture undergone by our martyrs, while round the walls, 
he had the pictures, and an account of the many martyrs (over 
40 in number) who suffered for their faith in this one county alone. 


At the other side of England, the students have just had another 
object lesson in the Faith. York is famous for many things, but, in 
this context, for having the largest number of martyrs executed here, 
et any one City outside of London. And nowhere is there a more 
touching story than that of Blessed Margaret Clitherow, the Pearl 
of York. 


A young married woman, only 33 when she died, she sheltered many 
a priest, and was eventually betrayed by the little waif she took in out 
of pity. Margaret is a martyr to charity in more ways than one, for 
she refused to ‘plead’ and endured, in consequence, the horrible death 
of what is called in law the ‘peine forte et dure’ of being erushed to 
death. Why was this? She feared that if her children had to give 
evidence against her, they would either have on their conscience that it 
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was their word that condemned their own mother, or, far more likely, 
that they would commit perjury and so offend God. The boy afterwards 
became a priest abroad, and the daughter a nun, so the mother’s terrible 
sacrifice was well rewarded. The only relic of Margaret which remains 
is her hand, which was outside the great door which crushed her to 
death ; her home, in the Shambles, has just been bought by Catholics 
and turned into a shrine. The students visited the Shambles, saw, up- 
stairs, how the priest got away, and also visited the Bar Convent which 
has her hand. This convent is so famous that it deserves a word, as well 
as a visit, to itself. Next to Micklegate Bar, one of the four great gates 
of York, on which the martyrs remains were placed, after they had 
been ‘hanged, drawn and quartered’ its inhabitants had great oppor- 
tunities for collecting the martyrs’ relics. It is the oldest post Refor- 
mation convent in Britain. Its foundress, the heroic Mary Ward, is 
renowned as founding the first unenclosed congregation for women — 
amid incredible sufferings, though this form of religious life for women 
was absolutely necessary if any work were to be done in England in 
Penal days. One of the most fascinating exhibits here, is a Mass vest- 
ment of these days of persecution. It is almost like a patchwork quilt ; 
it consists of material striped in many colours — different pieces of 
different coloured stripes all sewn together to form a vestment —. This 
is because a frequent disguise assumed by the hunted priests was that of 
a pedlar, and this chasuble could repose, quite unsuspected, among his 
wares. 


The list, both of possibilities and of work already accomplished, 
is much longer than these few items already mentioned and at 
present, we are just about to embark on a scheme of lessons for our 
neighbouring Catholic school on the Lancashire Martyrs. Though 
much remains, then, which could be said about this topic, it may 
be as well to turn to another subject and period in Church History... 
the coming of the Faith to England. 


2. Second example : 
the coming of the Faith in England. 


Truly, we are fortunate in this country, as far as fascinating 
stories and people are concerned — most of the tales being well 
authenticated. Who would not thrill to the tale of the future Pope 
Gregory the Great and the golden-haired children from England, 
exposed for sale in the market place in Rome — unfortunate vic- 
tims of some successful piratical raid. But how much more realistic 
it is to give such a lesson to those from the very part of England 
from which they came (Deira, now Yorkshire). How wonderful, 
to take the students to the crypt of York Minster, to see the very 
spot where King Edwin was baptized in 627 by St Paulinus, one 
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of the band sent by Gregory, or to see walking round the streets, 
the boys of St Peter’s school York (their school cap still bearing 
the badge of the Two Keys) and realize this is the school whence 
Alcuin proceeded to teach Charlemagne and his Empire ? Further 
north, they have seen the grave of St Cuthbert, and even parts of 
his coffin in which he was carried for so many years ‘from the 
fury of the Danes.’ Even more worldwide in its appeal is the grave 
of our lovable and gentle St Bede the Venerable, our first Church 
Historian, from whose ‘ Ecclesiastical History of the English Na- 
tion’ so many of our lovely stories are drawn ; written, some of 
them within the limits of living memory. 


How graphic and moving is the story of Northumbria’s conversion to 
the Faith as told by Bede, King Edwin summoned his Witan (Coun- 
cillors) and asked every one of them in particular what he thought of 
the new doctrine and the new worship that was preached ? One of the 
chiefs said : ‘The present life of man, O King, seems to me, in com- 
parison of that time which is unknown to us, like to the swift flight 
of a sparrow through the room wherein you sit at supper in winter, 
with your commanders and ministers, and a good fire in the midst, 
while the storms of rain and snow prevail abroad ; the sparrow, I say, 
flying in at one door, and immediately out at another, whilst he is 
within, is safe from the wintry storm ; but after a short space of fair 
weather, he immediately vanishes out of your sight, into the dark winter 
from which he came. So this life of man appears for a short space, but 
of what went before, or what is to follow, we are utterly ignorant. If, 
theretore, this new doctrine contains something more certain, it seems 
justly to deserve to be followed.’ Then follows the dramatic incident 
where the High Priest, Coifi by name, himself destroys the idols they 
had hitherto worshipped. Bede concludes the account by saying: « This 
place, where the idols were, is still shown, not far from York, to the 
eastward... and is now called Godmundingham, where the High Priest, 
by the inspiration of the true God, profaned and destroyed the altars 
which he had himself consecrated. » 


These are merely a few of the fragrant ‘ Fioretti’ of our own 
conversion to the Faith, but there is no country in the world which 
does not possess its own great store of treasures. 


It would seem then, that the best way to study Church History 
is to begin in one’s own country and neighbourhood, and to make 
the pupils realize, through living contact with places and persona- 
lities, that it is a precious heritage, handed down to them, vitally 
alive, and it is their duty and privilege to continue the work so 
courageously begun by their forbears. As we sing in the Hymn to 
the English Martyrs : 
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« Not as strangers of far-off lands ; 
Not as heroes of long ago ; 
Our English tongue you can understand ; 
Our cities and hills and fields you know. 
Nighest to us of the White-robed Host ; 
Bound to us as our kith and kin. 

Get us the love that counts no cost ; 


That knows no fear but the fear of sin. » 


3. The last hundred years. 


The continuity of this heritage can be even more realistically 
brought home to them by a study of the Catholic Church History 
of their country and locality in the last hundred years or so. Here 
in England, this century of Catholic Emancipation, of the Resto- 
ration of the Hierarchy, of the Second Spring, is already thrilling 
in itself, and names like Cardinal Newman, G. K. Chesterton, or 
even Pugin or the Famous T. P. O’Connor, undisputed M. P. for 
the Scotland Road constituency of Liverpool, show that great va- 
riety could be found in biographical studies. Nowadays, too, our 
interests stretch over a wider field to the far-flung Missions of 
English speaking parts. What boy would not thrill to hear the story 
of the Canadian ‘flying Bishop ?’ In our own city, too we have 
had lectures from the priests released from Chinese communist pri- 
sons, while we, in the Training College, had and still have, students 
who in early childhood have been under the Communist heel in 
Europe. All can be used as valuable ‘ historical’ matter to complete 
the picture of Church History we have been building up in the 
past, by showing the ‘ Faith of our Fathers,’ living still ‘in spite 
of dungeon, fire and sword’ as our lovely hymn expresses it, and 
that same hymn fitly summarizes the love and loyalty which we wish 
to be the permanent fruit of our study, as it continues : 


«Oh how our hearts beat high with joy 
Whene’er we hear that glorious word 
Faith of our Fathers, Holy Faith 

We will be true to thee till death. » 


Up to the present, we have been considering the history of our 
own country, for that is, it seems, the best way of making it live 
and producing the right response. However, it is by no means in- 
tended to cultivate an insular attitude to our Faith which is, by 
very title, Catholic. There are just as many possibilities in the wider 
field, though obviously the technique cannot be exactly the same. 
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II. THE WIDER FIELD 


On the one hand, the contact between the two is very close. To 
refer once more to the three ‘ periods’ in English Church History, 
with which this article has been illustrated. No monastic Order 
started in pre-Reformation England except the now extinct Gil- 
bertine Order. Therefore an European background is indispensable 
there. Nor did the Reformation spring spontaneously in this land ; 
how could one aspect subsist without a knowledge of the Refor- 
mation as a whole ? Our own conversion is unique in springing 
directly from Rome, at the express bidding of the Pope ; so too, 
our teaching thereon must likewise stem from a study of the Church 
Universal and its Head. As to modern times, it is surely not neces- 
sary to point out, that the ‘ world-view’ is now prevalent in all 
problems, owing to the ‘ planetary’ nature of human contacts, both 
good and bad, at all levels, from the spiritual to the purely mate- 
rialistic. 

However, it is possible to plan an entire Course, either instead 
of, or parallel with the previous ones, and based on the Liturgical 
Year. To take, for example, the month of January. If studying the 
period of Christian Antiquity, we have such saints as St Agnes, 
St Sebastian, St Hilary of Poitiers, St Vincent, St Udephonsus, St 
Marcella, St Paula, and of course, St Timothy and the Conversion 
of St Paul. St Antony, the first hermit, St Paul, along with St Mau- 
rus and St Simeon Stylites, can either be studied this year, or 
‘saved’ for a more special work on monasticism in the next period. 
Let us take another month to illustrate the Middle Ages (though 
examples could be found in January). In March for instance, we 
have St Thomas Aquinas, St Gregory the Great, St Benedict, St 
John Capistran, St Colette, St Rose of Viterbo, St Frances of Rome, 
St Catherine of Bologna and so on. For the Reformation and Post- 
Reformation period, let us look, say in the month of Tuly. Here we 
have St Thomas More, St Ignatius Loyola, the Holy Martyrs of 
Gorkum (Holland), St Francis Solano, St Camillus, St Vincent de 
Paul, not to mention many lesser known English martyrs. Finally, 
for our study of later times, let us glance at another month (chosen 
equally at random, as the others have been). What does August 
give us? St Alphonsus Liguori, St John Vianney, St John Eudes. 
Saints of this period are not so easy to find, ‘liturgically’ but here 
we have the advantage of being able to draw on the ‘living wit- 
ness’ of our immediate forbears, or our contemporaries. The work 
of Abbé Pierre, of Edel Quinn of the Legion of Mary, of Mon- 
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signor Cardijn of the Young Christian Workers is none the less in 
value because these people are still in our midst, or, as in the case 
of Edel Quinn, not yet beatified. 

One silent but effective way of teaching this Church History 
through biographies — apart from set lessons, was found to be by 
putting up in a prominent place in school or College, a card with 
a picture of the Saint, and a short account of his or her life, with 
an even shorter invocation. This, during a certain length of time, 
was done daily ; the Art staff were occasionally inveigled into pro- 
viding an imaginary, though historically accurate picture of a Saint 
for whom we did not possess an illustration. Thus a fine picture 
of St Bibiana, much admired by all, was produced, as also a 
‘portrait’ drawn from verbal description of our Liverpool martyr, 
Blessed John Almond. Now this apostolate has been taken over by 
the Art Department ; on a table is exhibited from time to time a 
picture by a famous Master to illustrate the feast of the day, from 
the many fine Art books possessed by the College ; there is always 
an accompanying piece of reading or prayer, in fine lettering. This 
is a work of high quality, much superior to the other, though it is 
a pity, to a certain extent, that the earlier method was superseded, 
in that it was a silent example to each student, as to what she could 
do, with a little ingenuity and without marked artistic talent, or this 
costly collection of Art Books to produce similar work in the class- 
room ; for that purpose, the students were very closely associated 
with the scheme, finding pictures, writing brief details of biography, 
and suggesting the prayer; this method could easily be extended to 
children in schools. 

Yet another way attempted, was to produce a Church History 
Time Chart, with pictures and descriptions of saints to correspond 
with the period studied in history. 


May it be stressed that everything mentioned in this article, and 
much more, has been actually done with the usual type of child 
and student and within the limits of the ordinary School and College 
Year Timetable. A special time is set aside for Local Study excur- 
sions which make possible for the students, the extended visits men- 
tioned — that is true — but by actual experience, it has been found 
that schools are only too glad for their children to participate in 
these experiences from time to time ; and it is true here, as in other 
matters, « Where there’s a will, there’s a way ». There is, however, 
one big proviso. This local contact will be absolutely fruitless if not 
carefully prepared beforehand. The students and children must have 
some knowledge of monastic life and buildings, before they are taken 
to see them; and whilst on visit, they must be given something very 
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definite to do (questions to find answers for writing down then or 
later are good). Again there must be a definite follow up — not 
writing an account of the visit (such an inevitable sequel ruins the 
visit for most children). That is why it is good for the ‘ visit’ work 
to be done in groups ; the children will be quite glad to report on 
their particular ‘findings’ to the rest of the class. Normally, our 
follow-up has resulted in a wall-frieze of the children’s drawings 
and descriptions ; we have every hope of producing a filmstrip 
from similar work done by the students this year. 

To sum up. In Church History, rightly taught, we have one of 
the most powerful weapons for attracting and vitally influencing 
the children, but to produce its full effect, it must become part of 
them, interest them and absorb them at every age, so that they are 
eager to follow where others have led, spurred on by a loving study 
of the lives and virtues of these Friends of God. Then they will be 
able, truly to echo, and mean every word of our glorious English 
hymn : 

Faith of our Fathers, we will love 
Both friend and foe in all our strife 
And preach thee, too, as love knows how 
By kindly words and virtuous life. 
Faith of our Fathers, holy Faith 
We will be true to thee till death. 


Ill. SOME EXAMPLES OF QUESTIONS 
FROM THE ‘WORKSHEETS’ REFERRED TO IN ARTICLE 
(SELECTIONS ONLY) 


1. Chester. Group Work. 


Group 1. The Monastery. 


1. Starting from the Cloister, fill in from your blank plan, the names 
of the different buildings. Are these typical of Benedictine abbeys ? 


2. Draw the monastic refectory, and its reading pulpit (ie. the refec- 
tory). How big was it to start with ? How can you tell ? 


3. Where would you expect to find a) the day stairs ; b) the night stairs ? 


4. Find out the names of the abbots, and say in what year the Abbey 
was suppressed. 


5. Make a list of the chief officers of the monastery ; what were the 
duties of each ? With what room in the abbey was each connected ? 


6. 
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Describe briefly the duties of the daily routine ; where did each duty 
take place ? 


Group 2. The Cathedral. 


te 


iw) 


What parts remind you that this was not a Cathedral in the Pre- 
Reformation age, but the Abbey Church ? 


. Find out the parts founded by St Anselm. Who was he ? 


. Make a special study, with the aid of torches, of the misericord 


seats in the Choir ; what carvings are there which show : 
a) knowledge of Old Testament stories ? 
b) the monks’ sense of humour ? 
c) Their love of Our Lady ? 


. Find the desecrated shrine of St Werburgh. Who was she ? Why do 


you find geese as her emblem ? Why was the shrine desecrated and 
when ? 


(Other groups did the Parish Churches and so on) 


2. Sefton Church. 


. Find evidence of the Catholic Faith in the carving on the Rood Screen. 


. Rub the ‘Brass’ of Lady Margaret Bulkeley in her Chantry chapel. 


What is a Chantry ? How many were there at Sefton ? When were 
they suppressed ? So for how many years would Lady Margaret have 
Masses said for the repose of her soul ? 


. Which is the Blundell chapel ? How do you know ? How did the story 


connected with it show 
a) how true the Blundells were to the Catholic Faith ? 
b) how their Protestant neighbours secretly sympathized ? 


. Draw one of the carved bench ends showing symbols of the Passion. 


Give a list of all the symbols of the Passion carved. 


. Rub the epitaph of Sir Richard Molyneux. What parts do you find 


particularly Catholic in it ? 


3. Speke Hall. 


. EXTERIOR. Examine the front windows of the house and draw the 


one you think would belong to the Chapel. 


. COURTYARD. Notice the hole under the eaves. What was it used 


for 2? What word in the English language is it connected with ? 


. ENTRANCE HALL. What evidence is there that the room and pas- 


sage on your left were once the Chapel ? 


gan SISTER JOSEPH OF THE ANGELS 


4, PRIESTS ROOM. 

a) before coming in, look in the corridor for proof that this was 
the priests’ room. 

b) Look at where the hiding hole was. How did the priest get away ? 
Where to ? 

c) Look at the peep hole in the turret. How far can you see from 
there ? Would the priest have time to hide when you gave 
warning ? 


5. HAUNTED ROOM. Look at the cradle. What is the story connected 
with the ghosts ? What does that tell you of how the Norris family 
ceased to be Catholic ? With what other great Catholic families in 
the area were they connected ? Which one has never lost the Faith ? 


FINAL NOTE. All these questions were done by children as well as 
students. The places referred to are all within easy reach of any of 
Liverpool schools. (Chester less than an hour on the bus ; Sefton and 
Speke, half an hour’s bus ride.) 


VARIA 


Homiletics 


Doctrinal Sermons 
for Sundays and Feastdays 
According to a Liturgical Plan 


Ele Fournrer 
Former Diocesan Director of Religious Instruction ' 


In the previous issue of Lumen Vitae,* we envisaged — in the 
light of Tradition and of its actual interpretation through Direc- 
tories for the pastorate of the Mass — how preaching should be 
at one with celebration, and how it should follow the course of the 
Liturgical Year. 

The importance of this matter has not escaped the attention of 
our readers, who follow so closely the great efforts made for an 
improved presentation of the Christian Message to children, and 
the careful investigations with regard to the adult catechumens of 
our great cities. They know, through pastoral experience, that 
certain efforts run the risk of being useless if the practising adults 
are not pursued equally assiduously with an adapted form of 
preaching, « so that they may be soundly established in faith » (Tv%t., 
I, 13). If one stage (of education) is neglected, pedagogy tells us, * 
however one tries to remedy this later, the pupil will always lack 
something. If formation stops mid-way in the course of growth, 
this hiatus is even worse. 

In the sphere of faith, the whole life long is a period of growth 
until the time when the state of perfect man is reached, « that 
maturity which is proportioned to the completed growth of Christ » 
(Eph., IV, 13). That is why S. Paul underlines that this endeavour 
is never ended here below : «Teach the older men to be... soundly 
established in faith» (Tit., II, 2). Every Sunday must bring its 
contribution to the edifice. 

To preserve this robust faith is the function of liturgical preaching 
according to the meaning we have given it. Admittedly, it is not 


1. See biographical notice in Lumen Vitae, XIV (1959), p. 113. —— Address : 
Boitissandeau, Ardelay-par-Montaigu (Vendée), FRANCE (Editor’s note). 

2. See LuMEN VITAE, XIV (1959), No. 1, pp. 113-126. 

3. Depesst, Les étapes de l'éducation, Paris, P.U.F., p. 2. 
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an easy task, and we are now about to point out some of its 
difficulties, in order to demonstrate the need for a coherent plan, 
constantly unifying liturgy and doctrine. This will bring us to the 
consideration of the doctrinal axis to which all preaching must 
refer. We will continue with a liturgical presentation of the Creed, 
but this will merely be a tentative scheme capable of ulterior de- 
velopments. 


I. SOME OF THE DIFFICULTIES 


Let us recall the fact that we do not here refer to the easy ser- 
mons of great feastdays, nor to those of any triduum or special 
missions, but to the humble, monotonous preaching of the sixty or 
so ordinary Sundays and Second Class feasts. 

« Monotonous » indeed. For it is always the same voice, that of 
the pastor seeking, not to dazzle, but to feed his flock. In the larger 
parishes where the work is divided between the parish priest and 
his curates, the variety of tones remains limited ; in some cases each 
preaches every Sunday at one of the Masses ; in others, each in 
turn goes into the pulpit four times or more on the one Sunday, 
and thus is liable to the danger, unknown to passing missionaries, 
of wearing thin. 


Texts of General Utility. 


The general utility of liturgical texts does not lessen the dite 
culties, on the contrary. In the course of a celebration, a number 
of short Scripture passages are read. The Gospel holds the first 
place ; but there is also the Epistle and on this alone a very sound 
sermon can be based ; then follows the Gradual.* Each of these 
extracts has its own meaning and derives a new one from the 
liturgical context in which it is placed. There are, moreover, the 
collects. 

In the best circumstances there will appear a uniting factor 
throughout all these passages, which ensures the singleness of the 
subject. But often several important points arise from the different 
texts, and the priest who clings to the Missal runs the risk of 
saying anything and in any sort of order. A plan is needed in order 


1. It is quite possible to devote a whole year to homiletic preaching on the 
Epistles of each Sunday — how much more on the Gospels, — on condition 
that the general aspect of Christian Doctrine (Creed, Sacraments, Morality) 
be first made very clear. From the point of view of preaching on the Epistles, 
cfr for instance Dom E. Parscu, Homélies sur les épitres des dimanches, Ed. 
Salvator, and Prorat, Message pour tous les temps, Ed. Spes. 
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to make a choice and postpone some interesting points, so as not 
to over-burden the congregation by an indiscreet wealth of matter. 
To have a good effect, nourishment must be assimilated rather than 
accumulated. 


Upheavals. 


In many cases it will not be possible to discover this unity, the 
texts being out of order, as for instance, on many of the Sundays 
after Pentecost. This is due, according to liturgical specialists, to 
the fact that « the sequence as it is given in the Missal used at 
present, is the result of a recent upheaval following a faulty tran- 
scription of an older series, and this has destroyed most of the 
original assemblages, connecting the different parts of the proper. » 
« The collects too have often changed places and thus, deprived 
of their meaning, the connecting link with the readings has dis- 
appeared. They no longer appear as a personal prayer, a sequel to 
the epistles. * 

This is a formidable difficulty if one remembers that the litur- 
gical sermon is one which is « connected with the biblical text of 
which it is the commentary. » ” 

Shall we lose heart ? Father Bouyer, whom we have just quoted, 
gives a solution and formulates one of the primary rules of the 
pastorate : « The liturgy belongs to the Church ; let us therefore 
take it as the Church of today has kept it for us and as she pre- 
sents it to us ; let us try to know it, understand it and carry it out 
such as it is, to the best of our ability (...) We have a misjudged 
treasure in the liturgy of today (...) No one can estimate how much 
we can rediscover therein and what assistance it can bring to every 
day life and to the priest’s ministry...» Let each one strive <« his 
hardest to use what is at present in existence. »* 


Sermons for Special Occasions. 


Pastors are aware of another well-known pitfall ! « In actual fact 
it will not always be easy, nor possible to be faithful (to liturgical 
preaching) : official documents have to be read and also there are 
the «sermons for special occasions. » 

The Episcopal Directory to which we refer, seems to consider 
these as a necessary evil : «On Sundays and Feastdays, care will 


1. Bouyer, La vie de la liturgie, p. 28 and p. 148, Edition du Cerf; also cfr 


Maison-Dieu, 46, p. 35 sq. 
2. Directoire de France, No. 71. We underline. 


3. Bouyer, o.c., p. 85. 
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be taken that, as far as possible, the sermon draws its inspiration 
at least in part, from the Gospel or a liturgical text of the day. 
If the subject of the sermon did not lend itself to this, the reading 
of the Gospel would have to be followed by a few comments (as 
for the epistle), before actually beginning the sermon itself. Re- 
garding Church Notices for the week, marriage bans, etc., they 
will normally be placed after the homily, so that it may remain 
connected with the Gospel. » ' 

The intention is very clear : safeguard unity as far as possible. 
« The adapting of the sermon to the liturgical celebration of the 
day is an iceal to be aimed at » says this same Directory. Also the 
habitual concordance of liturgy and doctrine : we insist that an 
effort should be made in this direction. » The parish-priest must 
limit the damage — we refer to the « special occasions » —- and 
do his best with the time at his disposal. In the main, whatever 
the difficulties, liturgy must come to the aid of the Sunday preacher 
in order to expound the essentials of Christian doctrine ; Christian 
doctrine must and therefore can —be set forth in the liturgical 
structure. 


An Inadequate Solution. 


As it is the ordinary Sundays which are referred to, and the 
second class feasts, any solution tending to take only into con- 
sideration the great feasts, pivots of the liturgical year, would be 
inadequate : 


«None of these feasts, says a famous liturgist, repeats itself from one 
year to the next, if it is each time truly a feast, inserted in a true com- 
munity with a true preacher; it is each time a new feast, giving a new 
impetus to the Christian growth both of the community and of its inter- 
preter, who receive on each oceasion a new outlook and a renewed in- 
terest at the actual stage of development of the life of the parish. »’ 


This most pertinent remark can apply not only to feasts, but, on 
principle, to all the Sundays of the year. However, coming down to 
everyday pastoral life and remembering that the preacher is mixed 
up in a hundred and one preoccupations due to wholesome con- 
tacts with parishioners grappling with the troubles of life, this 
solution which does not envisage in a precise manner the con- 
tinuous trend of lowly Sunday preaching, will be found to be 


1. Directoire de Tournai, pp. 66-67 and No. 13. We underline. 
2, Rocurr, Les sources bibliques et liturgiques de la prédication, in Le prétre, 
mimstre de la parole, p. 109, and Maison-Dieu, 39, p. 112. 
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inadequate. For here, and here only — lies the difficulty. The great 
solemnities produce an enthusiasm which facilitate the sermon of 
the day. But to keep up, throughout a long period, the inspiration 
of doctrine and to avoid the pitfalls we are about to point out, 
« prayer, the recitation of the breviary, and the celebration of the 
liturgy by the priest »* are necessary but not sufficient support. 
The young priest, thrown into the whirl of parish work on the 
morrow of his ordination, falls quickly — unless his activities are 
energetically organized — into a form of spiritual confusion. Among 
his various duties — that of preaching — the ordinary, obscure 
Sunday preaching — is the most uninteresting and therefore the 
most neglected. And yet, without it, what fruits will the sacraments 
produce, those « signs of faith » ? what of the Mass, « act of Christ 
which calls for our conscious collaboration, the adherence of faith »?; 
what of the study-circles themselves, and of the Catechism classes ? 
What will be the use of such labours and the worth of Catholic 
Action, if practising Christians who attend Church each Sunday 
lack that «sound establishment in faith » through the paucity of 
doctrine ? The main feasts themselves —- and we would insist on 
this — to be lived in the faith, must be prepared by the preceding 
Sundays : Easter by Lent, Christmas by Advent. Ascension, Pente- 
cost and All Saints also need such preparation. Their radiance 
should permeate the following Sundays, and not die down almost 
at once. As we stated in our previous article in connection with 
the « Cardinal Sermons, » feasts must be focal points from which 
the teaching of Christian doctrine radiates thanks to the Sundays 
which precede and follow and which allow for the display of its 
rich contents. 

To maintain, throughout the difficulties of Sunday preaching 
and the multiplicity of parochial activities the balance which will 
give steadiness and consistency to his efforts, the young and the 
not-so-young priest needs besides supernatural aid : — prayer, the 
breviary, the Mass — a definite plan enabling him to give his 
hearers, with the help of the liturgy, the whole of the doctrine 
proposed by the Church. 


Dangers to be Avoided. 


The priest proceeding without a definite plan will inevitably find 
that his sermons follow the line of his own spirituality, possibly 


1. Ibid., end of the article. 
2. Directoire de France, No. 68. 
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even his fancy. The latter being by nature selective, he will run the 
following risks : 


a) Repetitions. — It is of course necessary to repeat certain 
things. The great Christian Truths must often be heard and 
underlie every instruction, at times rising to the surface. We call 
« great » those truths which are the core of Christian Revelation, 
and not those which provoke strong nervous reactions and are the 
main elements of Parish Missions (death, judgment, hell, general 
confessions) : but those which refer to the God who has first loved 
us, who gives us a share in His life, resuscitates us with Jesus, 
adopts us as His children and heirs and through His Church leads 
us to His Kingdom... Cardinal Suhard was fond of saying « Do not 
stiffle your Message with details ; go straight to the heart of the 
mystery. »’ The real danger of reiteration occurs just precisely when 
it brings up «trivial matters» and decentralizes the Christian 
Message through a preference for personal devotions or historical 
trends. 


b) Want of Order. — Disorder is an even greater danger.” We 
pointed out that order is not necessarily mathematical and the re- 
sult of the numbering of the Commandments, or the Virtues, or 
the Sacraments. The « septenary » devotion was carried very far 
in the Middle Ages. * The vital order of the whole yearly cycle is 
far more attractive than the scholastic order ; this order obstinately 
invites us to harmonize prayer and instruction on the same subject. 
Such an order must, to produce the maximum benefit, be apparent 
as much as real. As the result of such an effort, predication, faith- 
ful to the directive of Pius XII, will never cease to be an <« instruc- 
tion for the mind. »* 


c) Omissions. — The worst that could befall owing to the ab- 
sence of method, would be omissions. Preaching can certainly — 
and sometimes must — leave matters of pure theology on one side. 
But what must be avoided are omissions in matter of faith. His 


1.Cited in the Review Catéchistes, No. 21. 78, Rue de Sévres, Paris (VII°). 

2. Lumen Vitae, 1959, 1, p. 115. 

3. ManceNnot, Dict de théol. cath., fasc. XV, col. 1899, art.: Catéchisme. 
The method consists in “expounding dogma and morality by relating them to 
seven divisions, at times opposed, at other times compared to seven others; the 
seven requests of the Pater are approximated to the seven beatitudes and the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; the seven vices or capital sins are opposed to 
the seven cardinal virtues, the seven works of mercy, ete. (...) Its influence 
endures even to these days.” 

4. Letter of Pius XII to the Congress of Montpellier, 1954. 
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Holiness Joun XXII, speaking on 10th February 1959 to Parish- 
Priests and Preachers of his city of Rome, warned them against 
this danger : « It is possible that a certain lack of continuity in the 
programme leaves on one side such or such aspect of doctrine, to the 
extent of not being strictly faithful, in certain matters, to the general 
programme of the instruction of the whole of revealed truth. In 
this respect, a special and well-produced directory could be among 
the most valued of the many advantages promised us by the coming 
Roman Synod. » The pastor who follows the course of the liturgy 
will avoid this danger, for the Church sees to the distribution, 
through « the principal organ of the ordinary magisterium » + of the 
vital instruction of all those truths necessary for salvation. However, 
these must be revealed and a fruitful form of preaching should 
connect the doctrinal antennae to the liturgical ones. To quote once 
more the Holy Father : « The ideal is to know how to expound 
doctrine in such wise that nothing is forgotten and everything turns 
to the profit of sound intellectual formation. »* A definite plan on 
a twofold basis, liturgy and doctrine, is the necessary solution which 
the Hierarchy, through its Directories for the Pastorate of the Mass, 
asks us to endeavour to produce. 


II. THE DOCTRINAL AXIS 


A « Book of Gold. » 


In his Encyclical Letter to the clergy of France, dated 8th Sep- 
tember, 1899, Pope Leo XIII advised seminarians to refer fre- 
quently to the Catechism of the Council of Trent, which he described 
as a « Book of Gold»: « Noteworthy both by the richness and 
truth of doctrine and the beauty of its literary style, this catechism 
is a most precious summary of all dogmatic and moral theology. 
Whoever knows it thoroughly will always dispose of all the means 
with the help of which a priest can preach with profit. » * 

Those difficulties to which we have drawn attention are by no 
means new. As far back as April 1546, the Council of Trent was 
facing up to them and decided to draw up a summary of Christian 
Doctrine which would serve as guidance to the study of Sacred 
Scripture. Before closing in 1563, it again brought up this matter 


1. Words of Pius XI in an audience to Dom Capelle, many times quoted by 
Bouver, La wie de la liturgie. 

2. His Holiness JoHN XXIII’s exhortation to Lenten Preachers of Rome, 
10th February 1959. — (Doc. Cath., 1 March 1959, No. 1298, col. 278). 

3. Dict. de théol. cathol., col. 1918, art.: « Cathéchisme ». 
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and entrusted the care of finishing and publishing this summary 
to the Pope, and in 1566 this summary appeared in Rome under 
the title : « Catechismus ex decreto Concilii Tridentini ad parochos 
Pii V jussu editus. » 

S. Pius V’s Catechism is a book of doctrine intended to complete 
the clergy’s theological knowledge and to facilitate preaching : 


«Sed quoniam quae divinitus tradita fuerunt, multa sunt et varia, ut 
nec ita facile aut animo comprehendi, aut etiam mente comprehensa 
memoria teneri possint, ut cum se obtulerit docendi occasio, eorum 
parata sit et prompta explicatio, sapientissime majores nostri totam hane 
vim et rationem salutaris doctrinae in quatuor haec capita redactam 
distribuerunt : apostolorum symbolum, sacramenta, decalogum, domi- 
nicam orationem. » * 


« Animo comprehendi, memoria teneri.» This is recalled by 
Pius XII’s : « instruction for the mind.» It is certainly pastoral 
preaching which is to be facilitated : « ut cum se obtulerit docendi 
occasio, eorum parata sit et prompta explicatio.» Let us note, in 
passing, this prophetic advice it is costing us such great efforts to 
rediscover in these days : « observanda... audientium aetas, inge- 
nium, mores, conditio. » ° 

« Among all the catechisms, writes an author well-known by 
readers of Lumen Vitae,* this is the one to which the highest 
authority belongs. It is truly a didactic and theological master-piece 
for many reasons, not the least of which is the wise ordering of the 
whole of catechesis in function of the basic catechetical formulae : 
creed, sacraments, commandments and the Lord’s prayer. The pre- 
ceding and later catechisms, those of Bellarmin, Canisius, are often 
composed of too prolific catechetical enumerations, the Roman 
Catechism of the Council of Trent brings out the facts and the most 
essential truths. Or rather, thanks to a judicious distribution and 
linking up of subjects, it clearly shows the great central thought of 
Christianity. » 


Liturgical Perspective. 


Are we therefore commanded — or simply requested — to follow 
the order of questions such as they are presented in this « Book of 
Gold » ? Safeguards against this too narrow interpretation are found 
at the end of preface with the words : « Docendi autem ordinem, 


1. Praefatio, No. XX, 
2. Praefatio, No. XVI, 
3. ARNOLD, Serviteurs de la fot, pp. 33-34. Desclée. 
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cum adhibebit (parochus), qui et personis ef tempori accomodatus 
videbitur. » * 

The expression we have underlined has a minimum and negative 
meaning : that is to say it is hardly indicated to preach about hell 
on Easter Sunday, or against dancing on Christmas Day. We be- 
lieve one should not hold to this narrow exegesis and that in this 
« ordinance adapted to the time » there is scope for a magnificent 
liturgical perspective. 

This gives us occasion to admire the ever-steady pastoral and 
pedagogic care of the Church, only accentuating at times one point 
more than another according to the exigencies of life. Following 
the Council of Trent the Church particularly insists on: not omitting 
any point of Christian Doctrine so violently attacked by the Pro- 
testant heresy, and even then each pastor is left at liberty to ex- 
pound it «in the order which seems to him best adapted to the 
times and persons » for which he is responsible. In the middle of 
the XXth century, the Encyclical Mediator Dei and the pastoral 
Directories, expressing the liturgical revival, invite us to present this 
same Christian Doctrine — without for all that omitting any points 
— according to the indications of liturgy. Doctrine expounded litur- 
gically ; liturgy utilized in a doctrinal manner. 


How Reconcile these Two Requirements. 


Is it a quarterly division the Council suggests : 1) Creed ; 2) Sa- 
craments ; 3) Ten Commandments ; 4) The Lord’s Prayer ? Or 
does it make an obligation of using the Lord’s Prayer for a whole 
year ? 

It is the authorized interpretation of ulterior catechisms which 
seem to explain, on this point, the intention of the Council. All 
refer to the Roman Catechism as to a gauge, although they adopt 
the triple division : 1) Creed ; 2) Sacraments ; 3) Commandments. 

The principles thoroughly explained in the Preface, show that the 
authors wished to stress three particularly important points for the 
guidance of pastoral action : the first is that eternal life is to know 
God and Him whom He has sent, Jesus Christ; the second, that we 
must follow in the footsteps of the Saviour; the third, that love is the 
fulfilment of the commandments and the end of the law. * By care- 
ful study, one can also discern in this work a double axis : « In 


1. Praefatio, No. XXV: Modus distribuendi doctrinam Catechismi in singulas 


domimnicas. 
2. Cfr R. Girauit, Qautre siécles de catéchisme, in Lumiére et Vie, No. Shy 


pp. 15-16. 
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fact, the saving interventions of God, and these given in the order 
of the history of salvation, are proposed in the first and second 
parts (creed and sacraments). The third and fourth parts, on the 
other hand, (commandments and the Lord’s Prayer) present man’s 
share, his answer to God’s love. » * 

The balance will not be destroyed, therefore, if two years are 
reserved for God who <« prior dilexit nos, » and one year for man’s 
part. The felicitous concordance of the Roman Catechism and the 
Missal will give an excellent repartition of the matter for sermons 
in a ternary cycle : 1) Creed ; 2) Sacraments ; 3) Commandments 
and Prayer. 


« The Church’s method consists in embracing in a yearly cycle and anni- 
versary dates, the celebration of Christian mysteries, and in grouping 
around these mysteries the teaching of doctrine, the proclamation of the 
moral law, and the sacramental practice, thus becoming deeply rooted in 
human psychology as well as in the providential economy of the revelation 
in Jesus-Christ. » * 


Teaching will then keep step with Liturgy, and the latter will 
no longer be a separate entity but will be the very life of dogma, 
of the sacraments, of morals. In the liturgy the voice of the Saviour, 
through the Church, will be heard increasingly : The Way (Moral 
law), the Truth (Creed), and the Life (Sacraments). 


Ill. THE CREED 


The Catechism of the Council of Trent gives first place to the 
Creed. This has the advantage of an easy adaptation to the yearly 
cycle. It is the Creed, so to speak, which has built up the Litur- 
gical Year and has imposed its form of architecture. In other words, 
the Liturgical Year is the unfolding of the Creed. 


Biblical Foundation. 


The Creed is often given as sub-title « The truths which must be 
believed. » These truths are explained and juxtaposed one after 
the other, but the link which binds them together and their con- 
nection with the yearly cycle, are ignored. Vertebrae without spinal 
marrow. God « Creator of Heaven and Earth » becomes at times 
the « God of philosophers and scientists » ; metaphysical proofs of 
PRARNOLD,) O16.) Ds O4. 

2. Plan de prédications Avent 1948 - Avent 1949. Archdiocese of Toulouse, 
1948, pp. 6-7. Ed. Privat, Toulouse. 
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the creation are given : is it not right to prove that the more closely 
I look at the world « the more convinced I become that this clock 
works and therefore there must be a clockmaker » ? These are use- 
ful arguments for a lecture, but in dealing with mysteries, the 
philosophical mode is out of place, and the pursuit of distant errors 
a waste of time. The best argument against error is a solid, co- 
herent exposition of the truth. 

If we tune in to Biblical teaching, we discover that « truth » 
reacts against « vanity» far more than against error.’ Idols are 
false and vain because they lack consistency and reality. Truth, on 
the other hand, has a solid and stable foundation : Jaweh is the 
Rock of Israel because he guides its history. 

The God of Truth converses with men in « multifariam mul- 
tisque modis » ; He makes a covenant with them. In spite of His 
people’s infidelity, He remains faithful to them. His words are always 
Truth ; resting on them Israel can proceed in all security. 

In Jesus-Christ this word reaches its highest expression : « no- 
vissime locutus est nobis in Filio » : 


«In Him all the promises of God become certain; that is why when 
we give glory to God, it is through Him that we say our Amen » (JI Cor., 
1-20), 

« He is true God, and eternal life» (I Jo. V, 20). 

« A message to thee from the Truth, the faithful and unerring witness, 
the source from which God’s creation began» (Apoc., III, 14). 


This is so true that He will be able to declare « J am the Trutu » 
(Jos SIV, 6). 


« When Jesus says: I tell the truth, I give witness to the truth (Jo., 
VIII, 40, 45; XVIII, 37) ; this does not only mean that his words con- 
form to reality, but that they are the manifestation of God Himself, the 
event through which He contacts men. »* 


When He has « ascended into Heaven » Truth remains with men. 
For the stone rejected by the builders has become the corner stone 
of a new building which shares in the divine stability : « Thou 
art Peter, and on this rock I will build my Church, and the Gates 
of Hell shall not prevail against Her.» It is with His own stead- 
fastness and truth that Jesus endows his Church, making Her « the 
pillar and foundation on which the truth rests » (I Tim., III, 15). 


1. Gurtet, Thémes bibliques, p. 41. — Castentino, Libro dei salmi, p. 263, 
Ed. Marietti. — Mort.er, Littérature du XX° siécle et christianisme, III, p. 


491, Ed. Casterman. oa 
2. Ch. Senrr, Vocabulaire biblique, p. 302. Delachaux et Niestlé (protestant). 
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The mission of the Church is to proclaim « the truth of Christ » 
(II Cor., XI, 10) which has become « the truth of the Gospel » 
(Gal., II, 5, 14. — Col., I, 5). This truth to the knowledge of 
which «< all must attain in order to be saved » is always in the final 
count Christ Jesus « who gave Himself in ransom for all » (J Tim., 


Disease 
The Way of the Apostles. 


The Apostles did not play with words, always they proclaimed 
a fact : 

« Jesus... a man duly accredited to you from God; such were the mi- 
racles and wonders and signs which God did through him... This man 
you have put to death... but God raised him up again.» (Act., II, 22, 23). 

«It is the God of Abraham... who thus brought honour to His Son 
Jesus. You gave Him up... you killed the Author of Life. But God has 
raised Him again from the dead, and we are here to bear witness of it. » 
(Ii 33, = Cie Ty, 10,335 X, 36, etc): 


This fact is connected with other facts : the whole makes up a 
history. At Antioch in Pisidia, Paul reminds his hearers of the major 
events of this history of salvation. And these happenings he calls : 
«the word of God» (XIII, 46). 

Here is a notable precision. The high priests are told : « These 
men teach the people. » In what consists this teaching ? Always in 
proclaiming facts : 


« We warned you in set terms not to preach in this man’s name, and 
you have filled Jerusalem with your preaching ! » 


And this was the doctrine preached : 


«It was the God of our fathers that raised up Jesus... Of this we are 
witnesses » (V, 25, 28, 30-32). 


In Athens, the Aeropagists are evidently thirsting for doctrine : 


« May we ask what this new teaching is thou art delivering ?» (XVII, 
19)F 


And the answer is : 


« God... now calls upon all men everywhere to repent, because He has 
fixed a day when He will pronounce just judgment on the whole world. 
1. Durrwew, La Résurrection de Jésus, mystére de salut, Ed. Mappus, p. 168, 
No. 58: the idea of eternity in the Epistle to the Hebrews is very close to John’s 
idea of truth, that truth which is a celestial transcending reality, known only by 
the revelation of the Word in the Incarnation. ” mi 
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And the man whom he has appointed for that end He has accredited to 
all of us, by raising him up from the dead» (XVII, 30, Bi): 

Festus too, as an outsider, has grasped the nature of the new re- 
ligion when he makes his report to Agrippa and Berenice on his 
illustrious prisoner : 


« His aceusers, as they stood round him, could not tax him with any 
criminal offence such as I had expected; their controversies with him 
were concerned with scrupples of their own, and with a dead man called 
Jesus, whom Paul declared to be alive» (XXV, 18-19). 


Therefore, the Apostles’ primary concern is to proclaim the news, 
to make known a man : Jesus. And this < to all creation» (Mc., 


XVI, 15). 


And the Fathers ? 


We must be content in these brief pages with a reference to 
St. Augustine. In the « De catechizandis rudibus »* he refers only 
to a narrative and the manner in which it is told, giving two 
examples ; one long and one brief : 


« The narrative is complete when the instruction of each aspirant starts 
from the verse «God, at the beginning of time created heaven and 
earth » and ends with the present period of the history of the Church... 
The picture of the whole must be given together with its salient points, 
such as certain admirable works of God which strike the imagination and 
at the same time coordinate the history. These episodes must not be 
veiled or easily pushed aside, but must be thoroughly examined and their 
significance brought out... »° 


This, needless to say, does not exclude a deeper doctrinal study 
for those who are able to grasp it, as is pointed out by the great 
Doctor in his theological syntheses « De doctrina christiana » ;* but 
always with reference to the salient facts of the history of salvation. 


1. It will probably be objected that De catechizandis rudibus is intended for 
beginners. But we must admit that a good number of our Sunday hearers, even 
in traditionally Catholic countries — at least in France, where this article is 
written and where state education is a-religious — are «rudes adhuc in fide » 
(S. Ambrosius, in Ps. 118, P.L. XV, 1537). Sermons, therefore, must take into 
account S. Augustin’s advice concerning these «rudes,» ignoring them when 
expedient. Pastoral adaptation. 

2. Works of S. Augustin, 11, pp. 26-27, Desclée De Brouwer. 

3. Thid., pp. 181-540. 
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We have several times referred to the exceptional authority of 
Pope S. Leo, witnessing to the «solid structure of the Roman 
liturgical year in the Vth century. » His view of truth is the same : 


«The end of time has seen the achievement of an eternal design... the 
law and the prophets have become the truth... Human reasons can never 
counteract the effects of divine enterprise. »* 


The Church’s tradition is unanimous: «The essence of the 
Christian message lies not so much in doctrines, in the abstract 
sense of the word, as in a testimony rendered to event, to the 
works of God in history. » * 

Such an over-all view will preserve us from breaking up the 
truth : « the truths which we must believe » will be connected with 
care to the centre which assembles them in one: «I am the 
TRUTH.» To teach the truth will therefore be to teach Jesus- 
Christ, to proclaim the facts and make known the events which 
constitute his history : his foreshadowing until the plenitude of 
time : « The God of Abraham, of Isaac and of Jacob... » ; his con- 
tinuation in the Church. It will be a testimony to the works of God 
leading human destiny to the stage in which He himself entered 
it, thus introducing the stable and eternal element. 

Around this fact, the Church has progressively built-up « the 
mystery we worship» (I Tim., III, 16). That unity of time, the 
year, is used by her to vivify this fact in her sacraments. The 
Church’s way of teaching the Truth is to live by the Creed. Let us 
follow in her footsteps. Let us by our liturgical preaching avoid 
substituting our voice to that of the Church, but simply place our- 
selves at her service. 

Cycle I (The Creed) will lay stress on this. 

Cycle II (Sacraments) will bring to light the permanency of a 
salvation which is life. Finally, Cycle III (Commandments) will 
develop the moral exhortations — already present in the two first 
cycles — connecting them with the fact of a God reconciliating 
the world to Himself and gathering it in the Agape. Thus, by way 
of the Liturgy we attain the doctrinal preoccupations of the Council 
of Trent. 


1. In Nat. Dom. Sermo VI, Sources chrétiennes, 22, p. 128. 
2. DantéLou, Christianisme et histoire, in Etudes, September 1947, Dy tee, — 
Cfr from the same, Essai sur le mystére de histoire, Ed. du Seuil. 
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LITURGICAL PRESENTATION 


« I believe in God the Father Almighty, 


Creator... » 


« Multifariam, multisque modis olim 
Deus loquens Patribus... » 

« God of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, not 
the God of philosophers of the pro- 
foundly wise... » 


The beginnings 

To Abraham 
Promise ) 

Through the Prophets 

The expectation after the exile 


(universality of the 


«in Jesus-Christ, His only Son, Our 
Lord... » 
« Novissime locutus est in Filio... » 
« Who was conceived of the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary » 
Truly God 
Truly man 


Saviour 
«1 believe... » 


Faith, the light leading to the light 

Faith and the mystery: « proficie- 
bat... » 

Faith and the miracle 


Faith in the Old Testament 

Faith is not equally rooted in all 
souls 

Faith is a gift of God. Its object : 
Death-Resurrection 


« Creator of Heaven and Earth » 


The Angels 
Man, together with the Angels, 
called to the vision of God 


Christmas 


Octave 
Circumcision 
Holy Name of Jesus 


Epiphany 


Holy Family 
Sundays after the 
Epiphany 
Septuagesima 


Sexagesima 


Quinquagesima 
Lent 
T: 


ae 
10 
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The Devil bf 
The developments of Revelation 4, 
« suffered under Pontius Pilate, was 
crucified, dead and buried » 
« descended into hell » Passion 
Palm Sunday 
Holy Week 
«the third day rose again from the 
dead » Easter 
« the remission of sins » Quasimodo 
« the Holy Catholic Church » EG 
The Good Shepherd gathers his flock 
«I have still many things to 
say to you... » o. 
« ascended into Heaven » : 
« Vado ad Patrem... » 4, 
«is seated at the right hand of God 
the Father... » <e 
Ascension 
« I believe in the Holy Ghost » : 
«I will send you the Paraclete » Octave 
Pentecost 
« in the name of the Father, of the Son 
and of the Holy Ghost » Trinity Sunday 


« Spiritus est qui vivificat » 


Jo., VI, 64 Corpus Christi 


«I believe in the Holy Catholic 
Church » : 


« One » SS. Peter-Paul 


(There are special difficulties with re- 
gard to sermons on «green» Sun- 
days : inverted texts ; holidays dis- 
organizing parochial life... one 
privileged theme: The Church) 
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« Catholic » 

(around the Feast of SS. Peter and 
Paul, development of _ this 
theme ) 

« Holy » 

The tree is known by its fruit. 

Help to fight the tendency to death. 

The New Jerusalem is indefectible. 

« Apostolic » 

Diversity of gifts and functions : the 
hierarchy. 

Transmits what she has received : 
Tradition. 


Mary and the Church 


Obtains for us recovery and strength. 

Through the Church « redemptionis 
augmentum >». 

Our Father in Heaven. 

In the Church, the word of Jesus 
continues to raise the dead. 

« Ipsi gloria in Ecclesia. » 


« the communion of Saints » 

« One faith, one baptism... » 
« the remission of sins » 

« Thy sins are forgiven thee. » 
« the Holy, Catholic Church » 


All are invited to the wedding-feast. 

How to understand « Outside the 
Church no salvation. » 

Within the Church, the word of 
Jesus always active. 


« from whence He shall come to judge 
the living and the dead » 


(approaching All Saints) 

Judgment at death : the particular 
judgment 

Ep. : « The day when Christ Jesus 
will come again » : the general 
judgment. 


Ne 


10: 


fa 
Assumption 


Le 


13. 
14. 


LD: 
16. 
Pee 


18. 


Me 


20. 


rae 
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Death: « Non est mortua puella, sed 
dormit. » 

(Note the frequent concurrence of these 
Sundays with Mission Sunday and 
the feast of Christ the King, this 
necessitates postponing death and 
judgment to another Sunday) 


« All men are called to the knowledge 
of truth » 


« The Kingship of Christ taking effect 
at the Judgment » 


« Everlasting life »: 
heaven 


« the communion of saints » : 
death 
purgatory 
hell 


« The resurrection of the body » 


23% 


Mission Sunday 


Christ the King 


All Saints 


November 


Last Sunday 
Pentecost 


after 


INTERNATIONAL 
SURVEY 


—————<$—<$________ 


NEWS 
BOOK REVIEWS 


Pe NEM'S 


AFRICA 


Mauritius. 


An Endeavour to Adapt and Revivify Catechetical Instruction. — 
If Lumen Vitae were not such a respectable publication, my task would 
be easier. A startling headline and a catchy story in the American style 
to begin with would enduce the reader to at least start the article. 

But there, Lumen Vitae is a serious review, and I fear that even these 
few words of introduction will appear as irreverent as a concertina re- 
cital in a Royal Academy. May I be forgiven and my impudence attrib- 
uted to nervosity. 

For it must be admitted that one cannot help being a bit nervous 
when requested to write on a subject in no way sensational nor out- 
standing, which takes place in a tiny country fairly different, through 
historical and geographical circumstances, from most other countries. 
An experience is only worth writing about when others may profit by 
its object lesson, and Mauritius’ monotonous catechetical development 
certainly does not come into this category. 

However, it does present two interesting points... But allow me to keep 
them in « suspense » in a mild attempt to follow American methods. 


* *£ * 


I mentioned «monotonous development,» and know not how to start 
describing it. Perhaps by that type of vague dissatisfaction pervading 
every country... even this one at the world’s end. < Catechetical teaching 
is supremely important, but all here is not for the best in the best of 
worlds. » So there were attempts to redress and reform. They lasted for 
years and those who had taken on this responsibility (I will later mention 
their names) realized that they must inevitably follow two specific lines 
of action. Sure enough, to reform one must first improve. Therefore the 
parrot repetition of olden times must be replaced by something more 
intelligent ; and here the diffidence of remote island dwellers combined 
with the laziness of tropical inhabitants led to a foreign rather than a 
local solving of the problem. Two catechisms were brought into com- 
petition ; the one from Native Africa, the other coming from the French 
Dioceses. The latter appeared to be the better adapted for our purpose, 
but even so it was not sufficiently «adapted.» Though French is very 
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much spoken in this English colony, the prevalent form of speech is a 
creole dialect, the only language used by a great number of primary 
school children, who found certain very French expressions quite incom- 
prehensible. Moreover, neither the religious situation, nor the French 
mentality were completely in harmony with ours, as a considerable 
oriental and anglo-saxon influence prevails. 

Some years passed before another solution was found, however, and 
even so it is only partial as it provides nothing for the first grades of 
the primary schools. The Bernadette method, with its simple and 
attractive silhouettes, was adopted for the middle grade school children 
(the only ones with which this article is concerned). In the senior classes 
the catechism used is that of the Seychelles Islands. Just in case you do 
not happen to know where these are, which is quite excusable, and cannot 
find them in your Atlas, I will mention that they are a British colony 
of French expression, situated in the Indian Ocean, almost on the Equa- 
tor. But, come to think of it, this was unnecessary ! You are bound to 
know the Seychelles, at least since they have attained celebrity through 
Mgr Makarios’ exile there. 

I have spoken of two inevitable lines of action. You will have guessed 
the second : propaganda. In our democratic century we not only have 
to reform, but with equal insistence convince those interested that re- 
form is necessary. By the latter, I mean parents and teachers. It was 
thought that the best form of propaganda in the given circumstances, 
would be an Exhibition, The necessary funds were collected by org- 
anizing a « Fancy-Fair». After this, the advice of «Lumen Vitae» for 
the purchase of exhibits was found to be extremely useful. It is thanks 
to «Lumen Vitae» that we were able to obtain American, as well as 
Spanish, Dutch and Italian show-pieces, to which we added material from 
Hong-Kong and also local objects... one of our chief aims being to per- 
suade teachers that they can, at small cost, make their own didactic 
material for the Catechism class. 


The Exhibition was a great success. In five days the number of visitors 
amounted to 3.000. It was meant to last four days only, but the Minister 
of Education who presided the opening ceremony, insisted that it should 
be prolonged so that he himself could advise school directors to visit it. 
The Minister belongs to the Hindu religion. 

Actually, it is intended to divide up this Exhibition, sending selected 
exhibits to parishes for « Catechism Days. » 


... I have no doubt that the first of our two interesting points has 
made itself quite clear : the internationality (a neologism... but so use- 
ful) of our textbooks and of our Exhibition. This is not snobbishness, 
for us it is sheer necessity. It is not possible in a tiny country like ours, 
to produce textbooks, methods, didactic material ; we are obliged to 
borrow from others, and in any case always meet with sympathy and 
generosity (in particular I refer to « Lumen Vitae»). At times, however, 
the foreigner is a bit surprised and rather scandalized (I no longer 
refer to «Lumen Vitae») on finding that we leave aside precisely what 
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he considered as his best contribution. But what is best in the country 
of origin because most adapted to its mentality, is very often most 
unsuitable for the borrowing country ? 

As mentioned earlier on, one of our catechisms comes from the Sey- 
chelles Islands, whose territory is even smaller than ours. We find it 
consoling to think that the smallest of countries still have something 
to give to larger ones, and that is my only consolation in writing this 
article. 


It is time I mentioned the second point : the importance of the part 
taken by the laity, and especially by teachers. 


From the very start, many of them were in the forefront of the re- 
vival, by the side of their priests. Encouraged by the Bishop, they in- 
stigated the Yearly Catechism Examination throughout the senior classes 
of all the Colony’s Governmental and Catholic Schools. They also pa- 
tiently experimented with various methods, finding out which were the 
most useful. They collected the necessary funds for the Exhibition and 
assumed its entire responsibility. 

Evidently, human nature is such that when we praise some people it 
looks as if we were blaming others. I am rather afraid, therefore, that 
you will think my appreciation of lay-teachers hides a criticism of the 
clergy. « Why the teachers and not the priests who ought to have been 
the prime movers ?» Certainly, they were the first to be interested, 
but they are overwhelmed with work to a degree quite beyond the com- 
prehension of the clergy of other countries who moan about lack of 
vocations when there is only one priest for 800 inhabitants. Here there 
is one for 10.000 inhabitants, of which 3.000 are Catholics, nearly all 
practising and most of them fervent. Therefore it is easy to understand 
that the laity must take on responsibilities which, in more fortunate 
countries, normally belongs to the priesthood. We are grateful to see how 
devotedly and with what competence they have carried out this task. 


s+ * 


Having now reached the end of this article, I am not sorry to have 
had to write it. It is a good thing at times to use a microscope to verify 
hypotheses... and those who have done me the honour to read so far, 
have been looking on a microcosm. Microcosmic observation demonstrates 
the value of two great contemporary Catholic trends : the international 
spirit and Catholic Action. Because layfolks did not say: « Religious 
instruction is the priests’ business,» and because foreigners said : 
« Though for away, he too is my brother, » little children of no less than 
four different colours (red, black, yellow and white) have learnt to love 
the God who loves them. 

E. DerurseE, Port-Louis. 
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France. 


Father Desbuquois Is Dead. — On 22nd January last, Father Desbu- 
quois died at the age of 89, near Paris. After having, in 1903, collab- 
orated in the foundation of the Action Populaire, he directed this Institute 
from 1905 to 1946. In addition to the hospitable centre enlivened by his 
spirit, he exerted a prodigious activity in all the spheres of social and 
religious life of his time. He achieved much through his own strenuous 
efforts, but infinitely more through the encouragements he lavished on 
others. In 1945 when our Centre was contemplating the launching of 
an international review of religious formation, Father Desbuquois was 
consulted. I will always remember his heartening enthusiasm : « Believe 
me, my dear Father,» he kept repeating, « this is the mght moment. I 
have given forty years to social action and it is very necessary. Some- 
times I startle people by saying — what we need today is < religion. » 
Besides, this is the time for international undertakings. » — He was not 
just content to give vague encouragements ; with his experience in con- 
dueting affairs, he would go into the details of realization ; authori- 
zations to be obtained, collaborators needed, languages to use, financial 
problems... As I was taking my leave, he gave me, as a sort of viaticum, 
his book « L’Espérance, » writing on the fly-leaf « Hope places the Heart 
of God within our hands !» When, some months later, I wrote to tell 
him of the approbation of my Superiors, he replied: «I have your 
initiative more to heart than my own and when I pray for you I tell 
this to Almighty God. The Father Provincial’s answer is the guiding 
light and it makes me very happy. Confidence : God has spoken. » 

Many years later, I saw him on two occasions at Chatillon-sous- 
Bagneux, in the home of the Auxiliaries, the feminine Lay Institute he 
had founded. Although he was suffering, he was completely mindful of 
his guest and gave the impression that he was expected and had never 
been lost sight of : « Yesterday, when reading La Croix I thought about 
you... Have you been able to overcome the difficulty you spoke of the 
last time I saw you ?...» On the 3rd January, a week before he was 
struck down with cerebral thrombosis, he wrote: «I am always in- 
terested in «Lumen Vitae»... remembering our first contacts and all 
your difficulties... If you happen to pass through Paris and have time 
to come and see me, it would indeed make me happy...» Father Desbu- 
quois was just putting the finishing touches to his book La Charité when 
our Lord came to fetch him. Hope and Charity : these two words sum 
up his life. 

G. Drucuve, 8.J., Brussels. 


National Days of Religious Instruction, — These Days, held in Paris 
on 16-17-18 February, were organized by the National Centre for Reli- 
gious Instruction and assembled over 600 members, delegates from the 
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dioceses, from national apostolic organizations particularly interested in 
the teaching of Religion, notably also from Free Schools and the various 
Catholic Action Movements, Unions of Religious and Nuns, and also 
scholars who attended the Catechetical International Year of « Lumen 
Vitae » in Brussels. 

The sessions were presided over by His Lordship Mgr. Ferrand, Arech- 
bishop ot Tours, assisted by the Bishops of the Episcopal Committee for 
Religious Instruction. 

At the opening ceremony, Monsignor Ferrand read out the telegram 
being sent to the Holy Father in proof of the love and loyalty of all 
the participants to the Common Father of the faithful : 


~ 300 catechists, delegates of the Dioceses of France, assembled around the 
Bishops of the Episcopal Committee and the Diocesan Directors for the yearly 
meeting of the National Days of Religious Instruction, study Collaboration- 
Parents-Catechists. Beg your Holiness to accept their filial homage profound 
and respectful attachment in a spirit of loyalty to the Church and to her direc- 
tives. ”’ 


The subject was the problem of collaboration between Catechists and 
Parents in the religious education of children and young people. Divided 
into six worksheps, the members investigated the questions of the 
educative responsibility of Christian parents and the need for catechists 
to maintain close contact with the families of the children, in order that 
religious education be given in the coherent unity of the perspectives of 
faith. 

Two conferences aimed at delineating the right of parents to educate 
their children, according to the traditional doctrine of the Church re- 
called with such firmness by the recent Popes: Pius XI ealls parents 
the « Vicars of God» in education. The Abbé Honoré, Director of the 
National Centre, established the rudiments of a theology of the family, 
of which he sees the keystone in the personalizing function the family 
assumes in respect of the child: it is the family which presents the 
privileged milieu of personal relationships, and it is the family which 
educates liberty. The Abbé Vimort, member of the National Committee, 
stated the consequences of the irreplaceable réle of the family in Christian 
education and indicated what pastoral action should be undertaken by 
catechists. 

The activities of the National Days were very fully recorded and the 
essential findings presented to the participants in the course of the final 
sitting: four conclusions very specially drew the attention of catechists: 


1°) Catechists must bear in mind the primordial right of Parents to the Chris- 
tian education of children. If they come to supply for them in the teaching of 
religion, this replacement must no appear as a sort of acceptance of the resigna- 
tion of too many families. Each catechist, therefore, must endeavour to find some 
way of collaborating effectively with the parents. 

2°) This collaboration will always be an illusion if it does not destroy the 
equivocation which so often exists between parents and catechists on the subject 
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of religious education. Parents send their children to the Catechism for a variety 
of indeterminable reasons: to follow a family tradition, to conform to the social 
code, to obtain a formation limited to certain principles of good living. Most of 
the time the true religious motive escapes them: that of an education absolutely 
faithful to the exigencies of the faith of the Gospel. 

3°) To destroy this misunderstanding, parents must first of all be reminded 
of the meaning of their educative responsibility based on the inherent and un- 
transferable right which is theirs. It is necessary to have a sort of catechesis 
of the family, and catechists, priests and auxiliaries must realize how rich it 
is spiritually. 

4°) For this work of evangelizing families, catechists will take care to place 
their action within the main current of the Church’s pastorate, and endeavour 
particularly to collaborate with Catholic Action Movements whose mission it is to 
spread the Gospel in those sphere of life to which the children’s families belong. 


Finally, speaking to all the participants, His Lordship Mgr. Ferrand 
insisted particularly on the responsibility incumbent on catechists. It is 
not just a matter of teaching religion to children and young people, but 
also of sharing in the apostolic sollicitude of the Church in respect of 
parents. 

Mother THIEBAULD. 


Session of Formation for the Catechesis of Backward Children, — 
A special session for the training of priests and ecatechists (religious of 
both sexes and layfolk) in charge of mentally deficient children, either 
in special establishments or within the framework of the parish, will take 
place at Méry-sur-Oise (Seine-et-Oise) on 6th to 12th September next. 


This session will hold courses on the religious psychology of backward 
children, on the conditions of a catechesis adapted to their intelligence, 
on their preparation to the Sacraments and their moral formation. Each 
afternoon and evening will be given over to practical demonstrations 
and discussion groups. 

The number of places being strictly limited, it is advisable to write 
as early as possible to Monsieur l’Abbé Henri Bissonnier, 10, rue Blaise- 
Desgoffe, Paris VI, who will send a registration form giving the ne- 
cessary indications to correspondents. 

It is requested that only those who intend to be present at the whole 
of the meeting should send in their names. 


H. Bissonniser, Paris. 


Christian Hope and Education. — The Union of Teaching Nuns of 
France has organized in Paris from 8th-11th July 1959, a National 
Congress on the subject of « Christian Hope and Education.» The first 
day, three papers have been read on the theology of hope. 


1. From biblical hope to Christian hope. 2. The dynamism of hope in 
Christian life. 3. Human hopes, Christian hope. 
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The second day, the matter for study has been: Hope and the Modern 
World: 1. A film will be shown. 2. Despair or presumption in modern 
writers. 3. False hopes : Marxism, technical progress. 

On the third day the subject treated has been: To live the hope of the 
Church : 1, Liturgy educates Hope. 2. Missionary Hope. 3, The afternoon 
will be given over to discussion groups. 

The fourth day dealed with pedagogy: 1. The Pedagogy of Hope: 
1. Psychological conditions of hope in adolescents. 2. Towards an edu- 
cation of hope. 3. Hope, virtue of education. 


Mére M. A, DE BonnizrES, Paris. 


Ul. BOOK REVIEWS 


FRENCH LANGUAGE 
1. RELIGIOUS FORMATION FOR DIFFERENT AGES 


Catéchése pour notre temps. (Proceedings of the Antwerp International 
Session, August 1956) Brussels, ed. Lumen Vitae, 1958, 356 p. — This 
volume contains the lectures given at the Antwerp Catechetical Congress 
in August 1956. Certain speeches have been re-written by their authors. 
There are six main parts : the aim and substance of catechetical teaching ; 
the broad outlines of this teaching ; the catechist himself ; catechetical 
methodology ; educational surroundings ; general culture and religious 
formation ; group meetings and conclusions. These pages contain matter 
of great value concerning contemporary problems. 


Foi d’enfant... foi d’adulte. (Acts of the second national congress for 
religious instruction) Paris, April 24th, 25th, 26th, 1957. 

Numéro spécial de la Documentation catéchistique. Paris, 19, rue de 
Varenne. 463 p. — This large volume contains a complete account of the 
Congress for religious instruction (Paris 1957) where 5000 participants 
and 15 Bishops gathered together. The six main conferences and the 
numerous reports presented at the group meetings are to be found therein. 
This book constitutes a veritable «Summa» in which are studied not 
only the different aspects of catechesis in general, but also various cases 
(catechism for different ages and in different situations). 


Ranwez, P., S.J., J. et M.-L. Derossa, J. GéRARD-LrBo1s. — Ensemble 
vers le Seigneur. (Religious formation in the family) 2nd ed. Brussels, 
Ed. Lumen Vitae, 1959, 266 p. 120 fr. B. — Destined principally for 
parents, this book will be of equal interest to other educators and also 
to priests who have to help the parents in their task. Readers will find, 
in addition to directives, examples and practical applications concerning 
religious formation and the Christian life in the family. The following 
subjects are studied : preparation of parents for their task ; the main 
stages of the religious growth of a child ; the characteristies of religious 
education for different ages ; the life of prayer in the family. A de- 
tailed bibhography is given at the end of the book. The liturgical and 
biblical aspects of religious formation are clearly set forth. The second 
edition contains an extra chapter (the religious growth of a child) and 
the study of the religious formation of the adolescent has been strongly 
developed. 
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Il. THE RELIGIOUS FORMATION OF THE CHILD 
UP TO THE AGE OF TWELVE 


Directives. 


Dexcvuve, G., S.J. — La question du catéchisme en France. Brussels, 
Lumen Vitae, 1958, 62 p., 20 fr. B. — The author studies the French 
catechetical movement in recent years occasioned by certain warnings 
uttered by the National Commission of the Catechism in France. He 
stresses the positive and beneficial aspects of this renewal and points 
out that the directives given encourage the continuation of the move- 
ment. With great perspicacity, he studies the insufficiencies pointed out 
by the Commission. In conclusion he indicates what should be the pro- 
gramme of a movement which desires to be well-balanced and straight- 
forward. 


LEFEBVRE, X., S.J. et L. Prriy, S.J. — L’enfant devant Dieu. The 
religious education of small children (3-5 years), 2nd ed. revised and 
corrected. Paris, de Gigord, 1957, 264 p. — This excellent book of Fr. 
Lefebvre and Fr. Perin, which soon ran out of print, has been re-edited 
with some slight alterations ; these stress certain points which recent 
directives concerning religious education had emphasized. 


Orientations pour l’enseignement religieux des tout-petits et des petits 
par la Commission nationale de lV’enseignement religieux. Paris, Centre 
National de l’enseignement religieux, 19, rue de Varenne, 40 p. — This 
booklet is of considerable importance in view of the moral authority of 
the group which has published it. In his preface, Mgr. Ferrand, President 
of the C.N.E.R. shows that the authors envisage what should be the for- 
mation of a child from its birth to the age of three or four, from four 
onwards up to the age of reason, from seven to nine years of age. These 
brief directives which are truly inspired, are most illuminating. 


Handbooks for children of 5 to 9. 


Anprk, René et Marie-Louise. — Avec Jésus vers le Pére. Coll. « L’Ecole 
et Famille». Lyon, Ed. Robert, 1959, 96 p., illustrated, 4th ed. com- 
pletely revised. — This booklet is intended for children of 6 to 8. The 
authors, ’Abbé André and his sister, strive, above all, to awaken in the 
child an awareness of God; they then introduce the child to a more 
profound knowledge of Jesus, and finally in the third term they fa- 
miliarize the child with the action of Jesus in His Church and by means 
of the Sacraments. This is an excellent book, highly recommended to 
eatechists and to mothers of families. 


Dincron, Jeanne-Marie. — Méthode progressive d’enseignement reli- 
gieux, 7-8 ans. III. Vers les Sacrements. Paris, Le grain de sénevé, 1957, 
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168 p. — As its title shows, this volume centres around the sacraments 
of Baptism, Penance, Holy Eucharist and Confirmation. It should help 
children either to prepare for their first Communion, or to come to a 
better understanding of the sacraments which they have already re- 
ceived. The lessons are based on the Liturgical Year. Beginning with the 
sacramental rites, the author insists on the value of signs: an object 
or a gesture which suggests an invisible reality. The lessons frequently 
end with a «celebration » which, in a vivid manner, introduces the child 
to the spirit of the sacrament or of the feast. 


Vervigr, Jean, Marcelle CHanon, Anne-Marie Agnarp. — Eveilleurs de 
vie. Directives for religious teaching (infant classes). IJ. Mise en cuvre. 
Paris, de Gigord, 1956, 137 p. — The authors present a programme and 
model lessons for a class of children from six to seven. They also give 
brief suggestions for the religious formation of children from four to 
five, and from five to six. The formation given to children of four plus 
could perhaps be further developed. With regard to all that concerns 
the observation of beautiful things, and the movement of gratitude and 
wonder towards God, we feel that it should be possible to begin this 
work about the age of three or four. 


Handbooks for children of 10 tot 12. 


DERKENNE, Francoise. — La vie et la joie au catéchisme. 2nd year. New 
series. Paris, de Gigord, 1958, 254 p. — This volume proposes in detail 
for catechists of children of 10-11 the order and contents of lessons for 
a whole year. It is suggested that the child should be introduced more 
deeply into the spirit of the Liturgical Year and be helped to enter into 
more intimate relations with the Holy Spirit. It is in connection with 
the interior action of the Holy Spirit that the moral attitudes of the 
Christian, and the fulfilment of the commandments, are studied. Cate- 
chists will find in this book a clear, substantial and detailed guide for 
a well-adapted catechetical instruction. 


DrERKENNE, Francoise. — La vie et la joie au catéchisme. 2nd year. 
Paris, de Gigord, 1958, 88 p., ill. — A booklet for children for 10-11. 
It corresponds to the teacher’s book of the same title. In each lesson, in 
addition to a résumé in the form of questions and answers, there are 
suggestions for written work. 


Biblical Formation. 


LUBIENSKA DE Lrnvan, Héléne. — L’univers biblique ot nous vivons. 
Coll. Bible et vie chrétienne. Tournai-Paris, Casterman, Maredsous, Ed. 
de l’Abbaye, 1958, 128 p. — The biblical world in which we live is the 
triple world which is formed by «the visible world at the feet of God, 
man’s thought beneath the gaze of God, the prayer of silence in the 
secret of God.» It is in this context that the author envisages what 
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should be the religious education of the child, which is a total education. 
It should be developed in silence, in peace and in a respectful attention 
which will allow a discovery of the religious significance of the visible 
world. The frequent use of the Bible gives the key to the symbolism 
of the world and initiates us into a knowledge of God’s plan throughout 
the ages. 


Eucharistic Initiation. 


Fever, J., S.J., J. Vermeerscu and their collaborators. — Pour célébrer 
Veucharistie. Daily missal for children. Tours, Mame, 1958, 540 p., il- 
lustrated. — This volume is at one and the same time an excellent missal 
for children of 8-12, a book of prayers and chants which is very complete, 
and a handbook of Christian initiation. Despite its 540 pages and the 
good quality of the opaque paper, its thickness does not exceed 1 inch. 
The discreet commentaries and fine adaptations allow the child to grasp 
quite easily the liturgical and biblical texts. 

A Livre du catéchiste by Fr. Feprr, adapted for use with this missal 
(or with the Sunday Missal by the same authors) is intended for priests 
and their helpers who have have to direct the celebration of the children’s 
Masses. The first part gives general principles in order to realize a 
religious atmosphere. The second part is concerned with the Ordinary 
of the Mass. It points out the meaning of the various rites and the 
ways in which those present are associated with them. The third part 
contains suggestions for the Proper of each of the Masses contained in 
the Sunday Missal. A choice of hymns is given in the appendix. 


Trssz, H.-J. — Voici l’Agneau de Dieu. A retreat in preparation for 
First Communion. Bourges, Tardy, 1954, 20 p., illustrated. — This booklet 
is intended for the child who is about to make his first communion. The 
theme of the Lamb is the dominant note. It envisages a retreat of two 
days, to be given to a group of first communicants under the direction 
of a priest and a catechist. At the same time it suggests a prayer to 
be recited by the family in the evening. This booklet is excellent, but it 
presupposes experienced teachers. 


III, RELIGIOUS FORMATION OF ADOLESCENTS 
(AND THOSE OF ADULT AGE) 


1. MANUALS. 


Coury, P. — Vie de ’homme nouveau. Coll. « Notre foi et notre vie >. 
Paris, Belin, 1957, 268 p. — This book is intended for a class of philo- 
sophy. Thanks to the reading and the study of these pages, the student 
will perceive more and more clearly the depth of the christian answer 
to the enigmas of life and the radical novelty of Christian behaviour. 
This originality of Christianity is clearly shown by a contrast with non- 
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Christian solutions. The Christian life is envisaged in its personal aspect 
and in its community and social expression. These splendid pages, both 
profound and suggestive, where truths are enunciated in clear and vi- 
gorous phrases, constitute at one and the same time an apology and a 
guide, moral, spiritual and — in a certain sense — doctrinal, of religious 
behaviour. 


Drizz, A., S.J. — Jésus-Christ, notre vie. Liturgy. The Sacraments. 
Coll. « Témoins du Christ ». Tournai-Paris, Casterman, Brussels, Lumen 
Vitae, 1958, 196 p., illust. — In the programme of religion for Belgium, 
this volume is intended for the fifth class of Humanities. While re- 
maining faithful to the spirit of the former editions of the same work, 
this new edition presents an entirely new text and illustrations. In each 
chapter the essential points are placed clearly in relief and enunciated 
briefly and clearly. Numerous researches and various activities are 
suggested. The spiritual orientation is clearly indicated. The illustration 
and general lay-out is attractive. We have here one of the best hand- 
books for the teaching of both the Liturgy and the Sacraments. 


van Caster, M. — L’homme en face de Dieu. Le sens chrétien de la © 
vie. Paris-Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1958, 96 p. — This work is in- 
tended primarily for the older pupils of secondary education, for students 
of advanced study and for adults. It offers matter for study rather 
than for simple reading. The author shows how God’s message which 
Jesus Christ brought to us in all its fulness, forms a true, profound 
and coherent vision of Life. In the first part of the work we hear God’s 
call (election, redemption, the Church) and in the second we have man’s 
reply to this call (moral life placed in the context of Faith, Hope and 
Charity). A second volume will complete the first and will deal with 
man in the human community. It is a deep and enlightening study. 

Notes for the teachers will help them to adapt their lessons to the 
mentality and spiritual needs of their pupils. (184, rue Washington). 


2. BIBLICAL FORMATION. 
Fundamental Studies. 


Great Biblical Themes. Paris, Feu Nouveau, 1958, 192 p., 750 fr. fr. — 
In this book are grouped together a collection of studies on the main 
orientations of God’s plan. Its object is to throw into relief the actual 
significance of the themes chosen so as to «place the Christians of to- 
day face to face with their immediate tasks while at the same time 
showing them the end to which God is leading them.» (p. 8). 

The themes are divided into five parts: 1. The plan ; 2. Revelation , 
3. Exigences ; 4. Fidelity ; 5. The Victory of God. In each part we find 
three articles (four in the fifth part), written by specialists. The book 
has been written for an educated public and offers to these readers an 
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entire satisfaction by means of the precision of its studies which are 
written in a clear and agreeable style. 


Levin, Jean, S.J. — La Bible, parole humaine et message de Dieu. 
Coll. « Museum Lessianum ». Paris-Louvain, Desclée De Brouwer, 1958, 
345 p. — The work consists of two main parts. The first is an historical 


study of the movement of Catholic exegesis guided by the directives of 
the Hierarchy from 1850 to our own days. This highly documented study 
allows one to perceive the greatness of the task already accomplished, 
and to note with joy the progress that has been actually realized. The 
second part which is more individual, has for its object « Catholic in- 
spiration and exegesis.» The author shows how an inspired text — a 
divine word — can be submitted to the examination and judgment of a 
scientific exegesis. Various aspects of the problem are successively 
examined both clearly and profoundly. The principle of the solution 
is based on two premises: 1. God has expressed Himself by the inter- 
mediary of a human instrument. The sacred writer must therefore be 
placed in his historical context both social and literary : his character 
and his temperament must be discerned ; we must examine with care 
what value (historical, lyrical ete.) he intends to give to his utterances... 
All this in order to discover his real thought in its various nuances. Such 
is the discovery of the literal sense. 2. God who expresses Himself by 
means of human intermediaries each of whom delivers but a fragment 
of the message, alone knows the message in its entirety, and He confides 
to the Church the task of reconstituting it, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, in one whole, thus passing beyond the limits which exe- 
getical science alone could never do. As a consequence the science of 
exegesis must strengthen itself by the supernatural perspicacity of a 
believer who is docile to the Church in order to come to an understanding 
of the full meaning of Holy Scripture. 

Such a work is of enormous value to Christian educators who will 
thus better understand the importance of the Bible in religious teaching 
as well as the best method of undertaking this teaching. 


TRESMONTANT, Claude. —- La doctrine morale des prophétes d'Israél. 
Paris, Ed. du Seuil, 1958, 200 p. — In the first part the author resumes 
what is developed later, the main lines of Biblical metaphysics. He states 
precisely what is the biblical conception of the world: the world is created 
by God, it is neither immanent nor identical with Him ; this created 
universe is a world in which stand out people who are other than mere 
appearances. The moral teaching of the Bible will reveal itself from the 
relations which God Himself will forge between Himself and this in- 
dividual world. Troughout the course of Biblical history and more espe- 
cially from the time of the prophets we find revealed a moral code quite 
different from the moral codes of other nations. For the most part these 
latter are for the most part formulated for the good of a given human 
category, and they but rarely attain the universal and the absolute. The 
moral law of the Old Testament — and it will become even more per- 

ili 
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fect with advent of Jesus Christ — obliges mankind to go beyond the 
narrow perspectives of clans and races, and to adopt in relation to 
God the Almighty and Only One, an attitude of utter reverence, and 
in relation to mankind, whatever may be their situation or their origin, 
a fraternal respect. These moral exigencies which man is only capable 
of discovering if he listens attentively to the Spirit of God speaking 
through His prophets, while freeing him from the egoism of collectivities, 
must nevertheless be lived by all societies. Not only the individual, but 
also the communities must be converted and allow themselves to be 
guided by the revelations coming from on high. 


Manuals. 


DueEILiy, J. — Histoire Sainte. Paris, Bid. de l’Ecole, 1958, 316 p. Ill. de 
Line Touchet, Kd. de luxe: 980 fr. fr. Ed. courante : 580 fr. fr. — 
The aim of this book is to present a consecutive account of the Old and 
New Testaments for Christians from about the age of eleven. The author 
follows the Sacred Text as closely as possible and reduces notes to a 
minimum. What is to be particularly appreciated is the happy proportion 
of the extracts chosen so as to give a just view of Sacred History and 
to make known the essential texts of Holy Seripture. About 160 pages 
are devoted to the Old Testament ; about 120 to the New. The illustra- 
tions are excellent. The pictures are both clear and suggestive. In this 
work we have at our disposition a very good school textbook, the use 
of which will go beyond the classroom. 


3. DOCTRINAL FORMATION. 
Mariology. 


Bouyer, Louis. — Le tréne de la sagesse. An essay on the significance 
of marian devotion. Paris, Ed. du Cerf, 1957, 296 p. — This volume is 
the first of a trilogy on the theology of creation. The first, dealing with 
Mary, is, as it were, a supernatural anthropology ; the second will have 
as its theme the Church and the people of God; the third, a super- 
natural cosmology, will be devoted to the material and spiritual worlds. 
In the present volume, the author envisages the unique place occupied 
by Mary in God’s salvifie plans. He also draws on biblical texts, patristic 
commentaries and theological explanations. This study, full of profound 
intuitions, is written with extraordinary verve. 


Gator, Jean, S.J. — Marie dans l’Evangile. Coll. Museum Lessianum. 
Paris-Louvain, Desclée de Brouwer, 1958, 200 p. — The author studies 
several of the gospel texts on Mary, and strives to understand each of 
these texts in the light of the complete biblical text and also of the 
later dogmatic evolutions. In the first place the parallelism of certain 
passages of the Old Testament with the Gospel texts chosen lead us to 
presume that the evangelist intended to establish this parallelism. The 
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expressions used in the messianic prophecies are to be found again in 
the account of many of the Gospel scenes. For example, this parallelism 
is very striking in the scene of the Annunciation where Mary is the 
daughter of Sion who receives her king. Other very rich messianic 
themes are suggested there. It is no less striking to notice how the 
dogmatic and theological elaborations of later days find a solid foun- 
dation in the Gospel texts. A guide for interpretation may be found 
therein. The exegete will not always find it exigent, but it will often 
be the most normal and the most striking in the broadest sense. 


LavRENTIN, R. — Lourdes, Dossier des documents authentiques. Paris, 
Lethielleux, 1957-1958. — I. Au temps des seize premiéres apparitions, 
332 p. — IL. Dix-septiéme apparition. 406 p. — III. Autour de la grotte 
interdite. Une phase nouvelle de l’histoire de Lourdes. Derniére appa- 


rition. 352 p. — IV. Le dénouement de «l’affaire Lourdes » et l’inter- 
vention impériale. 320 p. — V. Procés de Lourdes. 398 p. — Numerous 
photographs and facsimili of documents. — In this monumental work, 


VAbbé Laurentin has classified, commented and reproduced the whole 
of the documentation relating to the events at Lourdes. Patient and in- 
telligent research has enabled the author to find a number of forgotten 
and unedited documents and the editor has not been afraid of the 
abundance of the various texts nor of the photographic reproductions. 
Although we are offered a scientific work of the first class, it is also 
fascinating reading. It recalls with fidelity and intensity a vivid epoch, 
and allows the reader to live again, day by day, all the events. 


Manor, H. pu, S. J. — Maria. Etudes sur la sainte Vierge. Tome V. 
Paris, Beauchesne, 1958, 1086 p., 3 illustrations. — This volume completes 
«the tour of the world of marian piety begun in the preceding volume. » 
We travel through Africa, America, Oceania, and as a complement to 
Volume IV we find new articles concerning Europe and Asia. There 
are also at the end several synthetic articles on different aspects of 


Marian devotion. 


Various theological studies. 


Augustin (Saint). — La Cité de Dieu. Volume I: Impuissance sociale du 
paganisme (livres 1-5), Bruges, Desclée de Brouwer, 1959, 872 p., cloth 
bound, 330 fr. b. — The capture of Rome by Alaric and his Goths on 
August 24th 410, completely disconcerted the Christians and pagans. 
Together they lamented the calamities which overwhelmed them all. « The 
Christians murmured because the protection of God and that of the 
martyrs whose bodies reposed at Rome, had not been sufficient to avert 
the scourge» (p. 12). The pagans on their side did not hesitate to see 
in the capture of Rome a chastisement inflicted by the Gods whom they 
had abandoned. 

Solicited by his friend Marcellin, Saint Augustine decided in 412 to 
write an immense work which would give a complete view of history. 
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He had no intention of smoothing over difficulties but rather he in- 
tended to show God’s Providence in the affairs of the world. 

The Augustinian interpretation of history does not give us a com- 
pletely satisfactory solution of our own problems, but it does continue 
to awake in the reader personal reflections in search of a solution. 

The «Bibliothéque Augustinienne» is enriched this year by an im- 
mortal work. The French text has been taken, as usual, from the Latin 
text. The introduction and the notes are by G. Bardy, the French transla- 
tion is by G. Combés. The appearance of the five volumes, of which we 
have received the first, is announced for the end of the year 1959. 


Comaun, J. — La Résurrection de Jésus-Christ. Essai. Paris, Editions 
Universitaires, 1958, 219 p. — Following in the steps of the well-known 
work of Father Durrwell, this book is a sketch of a treaty « De Christo 
Resurgente, » which should one day find its place among the traditional 
expositions on the Incarnation and the Redemption. The resurrection 
of Our Lord .transcends all history, but at the same time it is an 
historical event. It reveals itself as a break with the conditions of 
earthly life but it also continues it. 

The author refers to St. John and above all to the Apocalypse. He 
gives us some extremely interesting commentaries. His thesis bears weight 
because it meets ideas which are largely current in the actual Church 
of to-day. 1G, ish 


Matevez, L., S.J. — Transcendance de Dieu et création des valeurs. 
L’Absolu et ?Homme dans la Philosophie de Henry Duméry. Paris-Lou- 
vain, Desclée De Brouwer, 1958, 137 p. — An introduction states the 
author’s proposition ; in three chapters he realizes it ; in the conclusion 
he summarizes and elucidates ; in this way, Fr. Malevez produces an 
excellent book. 

The first chapter is a statement : it gives Duméry’s position on God 
and on man before God. On God : he verifies critically the affirmation 
of God as the legitimate end of the exigency of the constitutive uni- 
fication of the Cogito ; he reveals the conditions of valid usage of the 
scheme of transcendency and of the category of the Absolute (Henolo- 
gical Theology) in our knowledge of God. On man in his association 
with God : proceeding from God who is The One, the subject is legal- 
act, productive freedom. 

Father Malevez’ remarks — approbations, questions, reservations, ne- 
gations — make up chapters II and III. 

M. Duméry’s «henological» theology is confronted, in the second 
chapter, with the ontological theology which Fr. Malevez upholds. 
M. Duméry’s undertaking is meritorious : it is penetrated with a sense 
of genuine divine transcendence. However, on the one hand, the un- 
certainty of the true character of the critical process proposed to attain 
to the affirmation of God must necessarily be pointed out, and on the 
other, the grave insufficiencies of the henological conception of God. 
Ontology cannot be ignored and is its own justification. 
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In the third chapter, Fr. Malevez is resolutely opposed to the anthro- 
pological view of a purely constitutive freedom : the Cogito is neither 
auto-position nor position of essences and values in Duméry’s absolute 
meaning of the words. 

A thinker such as M. Duméry always needs to be read by someone 
of his own level. He has certainly found such a one in Fr. Malevez. 


Meh ob) 


Ronvet, H., 8.J., — Notes sur la théologie du péché. Coll. « Pastorale et 
spiritualité ». Paris, Lethielleux, 1957, 160 p., 600 fr. fr. — In the first 
part which is « historico-theological, » the place held by sin in the various 
religions is briefly discussed ; this is followed by a study of the Old 
and New Testaments, after which the development of the theology of sin 
is sketched. One particularly suggestive chapter shows how in our modern 
days the loss of the sense of sin is inevitably brought about by the 
laicization of morals. We are thus in a position to outline the points 
for theological preaching : What is sin ? How can we distinguish between 
mortal and venial sin ? How can people of to-day be brought back to 
a sense of sin? An appendix gives the translation of the decree of the 
Council of Trent on the Sacrament of Penance. 


SALeT, G., S.J. — Le Christ notre vie. Quelques essais de théologie 
spirituelle (Essays on Spiritual Theology). 3rd ed. Tournai-Paris, Caster- 
man, 1958, 204 p. Prix: 60 fr. — This work comprises several essays 
on spiritual theology all of which have the same aim: to help the faith- 
ful to discover more and more the unfathomable riches of Christ. There 
are four main parts: Christ, our life; the Cross of Christ, union of 
all ; the mystery of Divine Love ; the law in our hearts. This is a work 
which is enlightening, profound, and calculated to do great good. 


Short Doctrinal Presentation. 


GARRONE, Mgr. — Panorama du Credo. Coll. Pastorale et catéchése. 
Tournai, Desclée et Cie, 1958, 120 p. — This booklet is «a catechism 
for adults.» The author has particularly in mind the case of an adult 
who desires to know the message about which he has never had instruc- 
tion, or that of a Christian who wants to renew all that he learnt in 
the religious instruction of his childhood. This little work offers guidance 
to both the master and the pupil throughout a course of twenty lessons. 


4. HISTORY OF THE CHURCH ; BIOGRAPHIES. 


Danret-Rops. — L’Eglise des temps classiques. Le grand siécle des 
Ames. Coll. Les grandes études historiques. Paris, Fayard, 1958, 495 p. — 
From the time of St. Vincent de Paul up to the crises of Jansenism and 
Quietism. A packed text presented in an extremely vivid manner. 
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Fourrny, Mgr. Le Curé d’Ars, Lyon, Eid. du Chalet, 1958, 83 p. cont- 
aining 114 full-page photographs and bibliographical notes by J. J. SER- 
vet, O.M.I. and R. Prrrry. 216 pages in all. — This biography which is 
extremely interesting is followed by numerous photographs and drawings. 
These illustrations are annotated. The excellent quality of the illustra- 
tions and of the typography make this work an outstanding success. 


Journal illustré de l’Eglise. Paris, Ed. du Seuil, 1958, illustrated. — 
The editors of this brief History of the Church uave chosen an ima- 
ginative method — that of accounts given by contemporaries. In this 
way the events seem to come alive for the readers. The outstanding 
events from the year 33 up to our own days have been described. 


Srx, Jean-Francois. — Itinéraire spirituel de Charles de Foucauld. 
Paris, Ed. du Seuil, 1958, 460 p. — With a preface by Fr. Voillaume, 
this work introduces us to the interior life of Charles de Foucauld. We 
can follow the birth, progress and fulfilment of his conversion, then the 
development of his vocation and its achievement. We can see how the 
supernatural has inserted itself into the natural and how the traits of 
temperament and character of Charles de Foucauld are to be found again 
in his spiritual pilgrimage. This deep and honest study has been able 
to be realized thanks to the discovery by the author, in 1954, of the 
correspondence of Charles de Foucauld with his spiritual director, the 
Abbé Huvelin. 


Coll. Les écrits des Saints. Namur, Les éditions du Soleil levant. — 
The works of this collection present sometimes chosen texts and some- 
times the complete text of saints who have had an important message 
to deliver. Among the chosen texts we may note: St. Augustine, St. 
Benedict, St. Ignatius of Loyola, St. Teresa of Avila, St. Catherine of 
Ricci, St. Jean Eudes, St. Jean Marie Vianney, St. Louis Marie Grignion 
de Montfort, St. Jean Baptist de la Salle, St. Alphonse de Liguori. 
Among the complete texts we find: St. Luke, St. Paul and certain 
works of St. John Crysostom, St. Bernard, St. Vincent Ferrer, Ruys- 
broek, St. Cyprian, Russian ascetics. 

Interesting notes introduce the texts and we may find in this collection 
ample matter for spiritual reading at home. 

Another volume «Les saints nous parlent» gives a most interesting 
bibliography of biographies and collections, as well as a short résumé 
of the lives of many saints. 


5. PASTORAL. 


Pastorale de l’adolescence. Congrés National, Angers, 1958. Paris, Union 
des Giuvres Catholiques de France. Ed. Fleurus, 1959, 370 p. — This 
volume contains the text of the lectures given at the Congrés de l’Union 
des Giuvres at Angers, as well as the accounts of the group meetings. 
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Among the general reports, that of the Abbé Brien on the Physionomie 
spirituelle de l’adolescent is particularly interesting. All the reports and 
the work of the commissions constitute, as the title indicates, a kind 
of treaty or a series of suggestions for preaching intended for ado- 
lescents. One of the major points to which those responsible for the 
formation of youth should be particularly attentive, is the great ne- 
cessity of offering our young boys and girls, who are becoming more 
and more numerous, a formation which is especially adapted to the needs 
of their times. 


6. MARRIAGE AND THE VARIOUS STATES OF LIFE. 


Marriage. 


DELEPIERRE, A., S.J. — Le mariage chrétien. Brussels, Ed. de Lumen 
Vitae, 1958, 33 p. Price: 48 fr. b. — What love is and how it blossoms 
forth in marriage or is deepened in virginity ; in what the institution 
of matrimony consists, to what laws it is subject and how the period 
of engagement prepares for it — such is the object of this little book. 
There are no lengthy developments, but clear and precise indications 
in succinct formulae which open out in the mind profound perspectives. 

It is a perfect guide for the teaching of the doctrine of marriage. 
It would be the ideal book to place in the hands of all undergraduates 
and high school pupils when they are sixteen, seventeen or eighteen 
years old. In any case it offers to educators a very privileged aid in 
giving a complete and practical teaching on this subject. 


Mac Avoy, S.J. — Foyer en paix, foyer heureux. Paris, Ed. de 
VA.M.C., 1957, 72 p. Price : 300 fr. fr. — This is a «little moral guide 
for married people.» The author shows what ought to be the mutual 
love of husband and wife, how they should envisage the education of 
their children. He does not limit himself to condemning the general 
ideas, but with wisdom he offers indispensable guiding lines. 


Puanqur, D. — La chasteté conjugale, vertu positive. Etude de Pasto- 
rale. Centre d’Etude et de Consultations Familiales, 54, rue Marie de 
Bourgogne, Brussels, 186 p. 84 fr. — An over-simplification and a quite 
negative presentation of the exigencies of Chastity have given a false 
impression. All is not said when one has established that an act of 
married intimacy has or has not rendered conception possible, or at least 
has not offered any opposition to it. An act of married intimacy is at 
the same time a significant gesture of love and therefore it will not be 
honest unless it helps to strengthen and express that love ; moreover it 
ought to be appreciated in a much wider context than that of the simple 
immediate circumstances. The author studies with clear-sightedness the 
complex and deeply human whole in which chastity is rooted. Without 
in any way lessening the exigencies of the Christian law, he shows how the 
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perfection of this virtue is normally progressive — and like every other 
human undertaking — is frequently bestrewn with mistakes. Without 
entering into technical precisions the author enuntiates a vital principle, 
and he does it with prudence and an awareness of supernatural and 
human values. This book, primarily intended for priests, is also of value 
to married couples who seek the human and christian fulfilment of 
their married vocation. 


States of Life. 


Message des moines a notre temps, Le. A collection offered to Dom 
Alexis, Abbot of Boqven. Paris, Fayard, 1958, 387 p. — Thirty authors 
treat of various aspects of the monastic vocation. 


Perrin, J.-M., O. P. — Consécration 4 Dieu et présence au monde. Les 
Instituts séculiers. Paris, Desclée De Brouwer, 1957, 155 p. — Spiritual 
reflections on. the way of life offered by the secular Institutes, based 
on pontifical texts. The author relies mainly on the Apostolic Con- 
stitution « Provida Mater» (1947) and on the Motu Proprio « Prime 
feliciter » (1948). These texts are quoted in full in the appendix. 


Pierre RAnwez, 8.J., Brussels. 


